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The need of closer 
cooperation among 
the various factors 
of life was never so 
apparent as it is in 
these days of difficult econom:c conditions. 
Every subscription to an unemployment re- 
lief fund, every plan to help the needy or to 
improve the situation, resolves itself into 
an agency of cooperation. 

The belief that “no man liveth unto 
himself alone” has taken on a tremendous 
emphasis since the world has been groping 
through the dark corridors of depression. 
Organized relief committees are succeed- 
ing only to the extent that they are con- 
vincing people that all must unite to help 
their less fortunate fellows—that cooper- 
ative effort must prevail if society is to 
climb out of the valley and feel the sun- 
light again. 

It all means more cooperation. 

x * * * 

Business leaders, in recent years, have 
been swinging to the belief that in a broad 
sense industry requires mutual cooperation 
if it is to make satisfactory progress. The 
highest conception of modern business is 
no longer to destroy others and reign alone, 
but for all to advance together. 

The federal government, by protecting 
small business from the unfair aggressions 
of attempted monopoly, has encouraged the 
development of this idea. 

* OK ok a 

The telephone business offers a striking 
example of the value of cooperation. Two 
weeks ago in TELEPHONY’s columns ap- 
peared an announcement regarding the 1932 


edition of its “Directory of the Telephone 


THE “CIRCLE OF COOPERATION” IN 
THE ‘TELEPHONE INDUSTRY the telephone rate- 


Industry,” which referred to the 7,000-odd 
locally-owned telephone companies as “In- 
dependent” companies, the term by which 
they have been designated for many years. 

The point was there made that the time- 
honored description, “Independent” might 
reasonably be amended to read “Inter- 
dependent,” in view of the fact that every 
branch and phase of the telephone indus- 
try is tied up and interwoven with one 
another. 

The operating companies depend upon 
the manufacturers for their equipment and 
on the Bell long lines for many toll con- 
nections. The manufacturers depend upon 
the operating companies for a market for 
their output, and the. Bell organization de- 
pends on the local companies for the han- 
dling and completion of long distance 
messages. 

In short, the telephone business is an 
inter-dependent industry, each factor per- 
forming its share of service, with this co- 
operation essential to the well-being of all 
the others, individually and collectively. 
The more this cooperation and mutual un- 
derstanding are developed, and the better 
they function, the more satisfactory will 
be the telephone service furnished the 
public. 

* * * om 

One of TELEPHONY’s readers—a_tele- 
phone man of long experience in all 
branches of the business, including engi- 


neering and manufacturing—has sent in a 


letter suggesting that 
this inter-dependence 


should also embrace 


payers. In other 
words, that while the various branches of 
telephone work—operating, manufacturing, 
Bell and locally-owned companies—depend 
on one another, they likewise depend on 
the public, while the public also depends 
on them for its most essential communica- 
tion service. 


In his letter he says: 


“Tt has been said that the greatest insti- 
tution in the world is the home. Next we 
might say is government, meaning the or- 
ganizations which put into action the so- 
cial, religious and industrial activities of 
man. 

Any of these divisions of organization 
when analyzed discloses some form of co- 
operation. None of the systems of human 
conduct recognizes individual power, 
whether applied to one person or a group 
of people. There must be cooperation to 
obtain results useful to civilization. 

That which is contributing the most to 
amalgamating the efforts of the human 
race in thought and action is the telephone 
industry. It cannot be classified as part of 
the ‘machine age,’ because its product is 
not an article, but the expression of a 
spoken thought. 

Our personal reflection can be projected 
at a distance without destroying the action 
of the individual. You can not tell as 
much about a person by looking at his 
picture as you can by listening to the 
spoken expression of his thought. 

With the foregoing in mind, it is grati- 
fying to read your announcement regarding 
the coming issue of TELEPHONY’s Direc- 
tory, in which you recognize the difference 
between ‘Independent’ and ‘Inter-dependent.’ 
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It is about time that we all recognized 
the inter-dependency necessary to continue 
our responsibility as telephone people. This 
responsibility carries with it the application 
to our industry of the disclosures of sci- 
ence, and making available to the public 
this God-given wonder to advance the 
march of human progress. 

Your reference to the inter-dependency 
of the so-called Independent operating 
company, Bell companies and manufac- 
turers might well include the public. 

They are all in the same boat, and col- 
lectively form a great industry. They 
must all work together if the telephone’s 
service to the race is to be completely real- 
ized. That is to say, there must be real 
cooperation. Here’s wishing success to the 


yy 


‘Inter-dependent telephone industry’! 
x * * *x 


There is no doubt that the lasting suc- 
cess of the telephone industry depends on 
the effective coordination of its different 
factors, and their working in harmony. The 
public, for whom these agencies work to 
supply service, should be a part of this 
“circle of cooperation,” in order to realize 
the most satisfactory results. 

It is the task of the component parts of 
the telephone business first to see that there 


is no break in their own segment of the 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Minnesota Telephone Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, January 
26, 27 and 28. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, Ho- 
tel Paxton, Omaha, February 9-11. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, February 24, 25 and 26. 


Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, March 
22, 23 and 24. 

South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Sioux Falls, April 6 and 7. 

Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
April 12, 13 and 14. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Jay- 
hawk Hotel, Topeka, April 19, 20 and 21. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 17 ,18 and 19. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Jamestown Hotel, James- 
town, May 25, 26 and 27. 








circle, and then render a united service 
that will deserve the good will of the 
people generally throughout the country. 
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The first move towards government own- 
ership and operation of communications 
was taken in the Senate last week when 
a resolution offered by Senator Couzens 
was adopted, ordering the radio commis- 
sion to make a survey of the broadcasting 
situation with a view to determining the 
feasibility of the government taking it 
over. 

It was stated that there has been much 
complaint of the use of radio facilities for 
commercial advertising, and a number of 
the senators contend that the broadcasting 
systems should be more strictly regulated 
in their use of the air, while others advo- 
cate federal operation outright. 

* * * * 


Great 
question at this time in view of the fact 


importance is attached to this 


that a presidential campaign will be fought 
during 1932, and it is expected that the 
radio will be used by the political parties 
to a greater extent than ever. This very 
fact, however, will probably prevent an 
agreement as to government operation, as 
both parties would prefer private operation 
rather than have their political rivals con- 


trolling the broadcasts prior to the election. 


Some Commercial Problems of Today 


Discussion of Stimulated Business, Planned Interview of Business Subscribers 
and Employe Sales—The Training of Employes for Selling—Other Contacts 
With Public—Address at Annual Convention of Illinois Telephone Association 


By E. R. Cogswell, 


General Commercial Manager, State Area, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


Perhaps never in our history has the 
commercial department carried such a load 
as today. The problems facing us, how- 
ever, are all interesting; and if we succeed 
in finding their solution, we can at least 
feel assured in our own minds that a good 
job has been done. 

I intend to touch upon only two or three 
of these problems, but these two or three, 
I am sure you will agree, are the more 
important ones. The bulk of the com- 
mercial job may be summed up in a few 
words—obtain business, retain it, and col- 
lect for it; and at the same time keep 
everybody satisfied and happy. 

Around this simple summary is built all 
the ramifications of our business, and these 
ramifications reach into every portion of 
our social, business and cultural society. 

The obtaining of new business is one 
problem that faces us all, and one in which 
we are all vitally interested. During the 
last few years we have passed from order- 
takers to salesmen; and today we are de- 
voting a large portion of our time and 


thought to salesmanship. Our development 
has, I think, been rapid. 

New business to be obtained naturally 
divides into three classes’: Offered business, 
stimulated business, and employes’ sales. 
The method of handling the offered busi- 
ness has changed materially from the 
method formerly employed. A few years 
ago people came to the office to buy service, 
and we took their orders. Today when the 
prospective subscriber comes in, instead of 
just taking an order we try to sell him the 
kind of comfortable and convenient service 
he should have. This often results in the 
sale of a better grade of service than called 


for, and also in the sale of extensions, 
wiring plans, etc. 

In attempting to outline some of the 
problems in sales, I trust you will pardon a 
personal reference to my own company, 
as I shall speak from our own experience, 
and refer to methods which we employ. 

The second class, stimulated business, has 
undergone a complete change. To use a 
stock phrase: “We plan our work, and 
then work our plan.” Stimulated business 
is divided in such a way that all parts of 
our patronage and prospective patronage 
are covered. 

We have the planned interviews with 








Annual Revenue 
Per cent Value 

Ten months, 1930. Number. Sales. Sales. Per Sale. 
SO OTT Ce 45,372 7,114 15.7 $53.00 
NI aoa oo sic aada voaloices 3,299 1,352 41.0 94.00 

Ten months, 1931. 

ELE ere 44,816 9,674 Fs 61.00 
NI 66 bs hink-ane Waneqmeas 3,220 981 30.5 86.00 











Business Interviews in 1931 Compared to Results in Corresponding Periods in 1930. 
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large and small P. B. X. users, planned in- 
terviews with our business subscribers, 
planned interviews with toll users, and the 
planned interviews with residence sub- 
scribers for the sale of extensions, and also 
for the “Friends” booklet—the latter to 
stimulate residence toll service. 


In addition, there are the follow-ups 
from party-line interference, excessive busy 
reports, slow answers, no such person 
listed, and all the other items which make 
up the list from which a sales prospect 
may be secured. Then there is the vacant 
premise and non-user prospect. 


All of these things now fit into our nor- 
mal day in such a way that we have many 
opportunities to sell. While I am on this 
subject, let me say that one of the most 
profitable methods we have developed is 
the planned interview 
subscribers. 


with business 

It is our idea that each business sub- 
scriber in the territory should be called 
upon at least once each year. The first 
year we tried it we had excellent results 
not only in the sale of service but from the 
standpoint of public relations. Our sub- 
scribers appeared to be really glad to see 
us, and to know that we were interested in 
the kind of service they received, instead 
of only in the collection «! the bill. 

That we made many friends was evi- 
denced from the reception tendered us 
when we made the second call. From the 
revenue standpoint, the results were ex- 
cellent, as you will see from the data in 
the accompanying table. 

All of this phase of the work is interest- 
ing. Those employes engaged in the 
planned interview work are enthusiastic 
about it, because it gives them a chance to 
exercise their brain and imagination by 
studying the subscriber’s telephone problem, 
diagnosing the case, and suggesting the 
solution. 

The subscribers, on the other hand, are, 
as a rule, very appreciative, and why 
should they not be? If you decide to 
build a house or undertake some other 
activity which is out of our own field, what 
do you do? Why, you call in a specialist 
and pay for his advice. Under the plan 
we are using we have specialists at the 
subscriber’s command at all times, and 
without cost. It not only makes for better 
telephone service and revenue, but for sat- 
isfied subscribers. 

During all of our sales interviews we 
attempt to find out the customer’s attitude 
toward our business as a whole. In obtain- 
ing this picture, we do not ask direct ques- 
tions, but leave the way open for the cus- 
tomer to criticize our billing, rates, prac- 
tices, treatment, and any other part of our 
business. 

interesting and useful information as to 
what our customers think of us is thus 
obtained as a by-product. It is generally 
conceded that if we expect to improve a 
Patron’s attitude, we must first find out 
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what practices he may criticize, and the 
study which we carry on is for the purpose 
of bringing this out. 


One of the principal things the salesman 
is trained to observe is whether or not the 
customer is interested in seeing him and 
discussing telephone matters. Of about 
36,000 interviews summarized recently, 
about 77 per cent of the customers showed 
a positive interest, and 15 per cent more 





“The Bulk of the Commercial Job,’”’ Says 
Mr. Cogswell, ‘‘May Be Summed Up in a 
Few Words—Obtain Business, Retain It and 
Collect for It and at the Same Time Keep 
Everybody Satisfied and Happy.” 


were classed as neutral. Only about 8 per 
cent seemed to be disinterested in discussing 
their service or equipment. Aside from the 
sales made, therefore, it is evident that a 
great majority of our customers appreciate 
our interest in their telephone service, and 
good will is promoted. 

The third item, employes’ sales, is one in 
which we are all particularly interested. 
Employes of a telephone company reach 
into almost every branch of society, and 
the possibilities for sales suggestions are 
very great. Generally this plan is operated 
in two ways: One, prospect slips, and the 
other, direct sales. 

In the first instance the employes suggest 
prospects, and the canvassing is done by the 
commercial department. These prospects 
come from interviews they may have had 
with friends, suggestions which may have 
been given them, casual conversations, and 
general observation. Again a personal ref- 
erence will give you a picture of what can 
be done. The results in my own case are 
very interesting, for in general 16,251 pros- 
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pects resulted in 7,433 sales, or an average 
of 46 per cent. 

Direct sales are those in which the em- 
ploye definitely closes the contract and 
sends in an order. These come mostly 
from the plant department, particularly the 
installer, who is instrumental in selling an 
order for an extension when installing the 
main instrument. This is a very desirable 
way to sell, and in my area has resulted in 
the sale of 19,926 items, including 12,530 
stations during the first ten months of this 
year (1931). 

Now, all of this activity has resulted this 
year in increased sales of approximately 30 
per cent over 1930. While owing to the 
general condition, it has not been permitted 
us to keep ahead of the game, it has ma- 
terially cut down the losses, and above 
all has helped to establish better relations 
with our public. In our own case I cannot 
say too much about the effort which has 
been put forth by our employes. 

There is one point, however, which we 
should not overlook. Probably no organiza- 
tion has the same opportunity that we 
have to sell. I mean by this that no 
organization has the entrée to business 
houses that is accorded to us. Our repre- 
sentatives, as'a rule, can approach the ex- 
ecutive of any business, or the president of 
a bank, and is admitted almost without 
question. Why? Because the executive 
generally feels that the representative 
would not be there unless he had some- 
thing special to talk ‘about which was of 
interest to that particular business. 


This is a very valuable asset, and one 
which should be carefully guarded. Our 
representatives should not make these calls 
until and unless they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject, and are in a 
position to discuss the telephone problem 
thoroughly from the subscriber’s angle. 
This privilege is built up after years of 
contact and through a belief in our desire 
to help. To abuse this privilege would be 
a very grave error. 

All this naturally brings up the question 
of preparing the representative to do the 
right kind of a job, and, therefore, we pass 
to another problem of the commercial de- 
partment—training. Training can be jus- 
tified upon only one basis—its contribution 
to the attainment of high standards of per- 
formance and production. These standards 
apply both from the customer’s service and 
the administrative viewpoint. They pre- 
sume certain personal qualifications, and a 
recognition of definite responsibilities. 

Under our present plan we program all 
phases of the work, and then carefully 
direct our efforts toward the accomplish- 
ment of the particular objective set up in 
the program. We measure our progress 
month by month, or day by day. We watch 
closely the results data as an indication of 
the performance. Training by its very 
definition can have but one principal ob- 
jective—improved performance. 
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If training is given its proper place and 
consideration, improved performance must 
result in an approach to the attainment of 
our objectives. With proper systematic 
training, this improved performance should 
be self-perpetuating, and reflected in our 
efforts toward any and all objectives. Im- 
proved performance is reflected in greater 
efficiency, greater production, higher em- 
ploye qualifications, higher morale, easier 
supervision, and more economical produc- 
All of these things make for the 
service, both to our sub- 


tion. 
betterment of 
scribers and to the company. 

It takes from 12 to 16 years of education 
and training before a teacher, a preacher, 
or a lawyer may practice; two to four 
years before a plumber, bricklayer, or 
machinist may work at his trade; and we 
should hardly expect to take a girl or boy, 
a man or woman, out of school or from 
the street, set them at a desk with a state- 
ment as to what the job is, occasionally 
check them up or tell them again and again 
something they may have forgotten, and 
expect satisfactory results. 

It is quite generally agreed among those 
who have given the subject careful study 
that a considerable amount of money can 
be spent advantageously in systematic and 
well organized training. It is also easily 
susceptible of proof that without the train- 
ing, a heavy penalty in time lost will be 
paid, not only by the department primarily 
involved, but by all departments affected 
by the unit of effort. 

Training is the direct responsibility of 
management, and not incidental to the job. 
Obviously any organization apart from the 
immediate management and not directly 
supported, cannot logically do the actual 
training. Management responsibility and 
duties, however, are so numerous and de- 
mand so much of their time and effort that 
it has proved desirable to set up a staff 
organization to assist supervisors in devel- 
oping plans which are based on a careful 
study of policies and methods that have 
been adopted by management. 

The training is done individually through 
classes and what we term “on the job” 
training. Training lessons are developed 
and the material given to employes in regu- 
Classes of one-half hour to 
two hours’ duration are held in most of 
the larger offices two or three times a week. 


lar courses. 


In the larger offices service observations are 
taken, and these observations used as object 
lessons in the discussion with the employes 
during these weekly classes. 

The have attained 
fully demonstrate that the training is well 
worth while. 
sponsibility 


results which been 
It develops a sense of re- 
the employes which 
gives them a greater confidence in them- 


among 


selves, and permits them to carry on a 
contact with the subscriber with very much 
more satisfactory results. 

In handling our commercial job, how- 
ever, training the employe is not all that is 
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necessary. The commercial department is 
a most interesting one, in that at all times 
we have the human element with which to 
deal. It is not enough that we write rou- 
tines and follow them, for as most of you 
know, sometimes our greatest embarrass- 
ment comes from the act of an employe 
who has dogmatically followed the routine, 
but failed to apply it properly. He has 
done the routine thing, but he has done it 
in a routine way and overlooked the human 
or sympathetic side. 

We cannot measure our job on the tech- 
nical showing alone. Success in the com- 
mercial department depends, to a large ex- 
tent, upon our ability to recognize and 
appreciate the personality of our public. 
And speaking of our public, let us not live 
in a false atmosphere in our relation to 
them. 

This public of ours is composed of 
human beings, made in the same form as 
ourselves, who live, move and have their 








It Runs Errands 
It Bridges Distance 
It Saves Time 


It Gives Protection 
It Reaches Friends 
It Wins Business 


It Cements Family Ties 


It Creates Pleasure 
It Hunts Jobs 


It Destroys Isolation 
It Spells Hospitality 
It Invites Opportunity 


It Conserves Energy 
It Extends Your Personality 
It Announces News 


The Ring Of The Bell 
May Change Destiny 












NOTHING GIVES SO MUCH 
FOR SO LITTLE 














Some of the Things the Telephone Does 
as Presented in The Transmitter, the 
Monthly Magazine of the Employes of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. The Slogan at Top and Bottom Is 
Used on All the Company’s Advertising. 
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being as we do. Their feelings are as sen- 
sitive as ours. In fact, our public is made 
up of counterparts of ourselves, and is com- 
posed of our friends, acquaintances, neigh- 
bors and relations. 

Every business has its own public. We 
must remember always that to every other 
line of endeavor we ourselves are part of 
their public. With this as a base, what 
kind of relations do we wish to have with 
them? Surely the answer is self-evident. 
We should treat them as we should wish 
to be treated. Fundamentally, good public 
relations must rest upon the same sort of 
understanding which prevails between good 
friends. 

We in the telephone business are in a 
peculiar position. We are the only 
organization in the community from which 
the public can obtain telephone service. 
Under these circumstances, it is even more 
important that we should try to please. 


If you go to the grocery store, and you 
do not like the goods or the treatment you 
receive, you can go to some other grocery 
store, but not so with telephone service. 
You have to buy—you are forced to buy 
from the one organization in the town, or 
not at all. 

In the first instance you may not like 
the treatment you receive, but you get over 
it because so long as you can obtain your 
article somewhere else, you don’t spend 
time nursing a grievance. But with the 
telephone company it is different. If the 
treatment you receive is discourteous, it 
will be recalled to your mind every time 
you come to the office or use the service, 
and you will watch for an opportunity to 
retaliate. 

Naturally we cannot always meet the 
demands of the subscriber, or supply him 
with the particular thing he may request. 
Such cases make our problem all the more 
difficult, and no routine can be developed 
to meet the situation. This is one place 
where sympathy and an understanding of 
human nature comes in, for if we doa good 
job, the subscriber will have a clear under- 
standing of the situation. He will not leave 
the office feeling that the telephone com- 
pany is either arbitrary or not interested. 

The commercial department is the official 
representative of the telephone company 
and, therefore, acts as a liaison officer be- 
tween the company and the public. It is 
the function of the commercial department 
to act as an interpreter to the public of 
our routines, practices, and policies and, on 
the other hand, to interpret to our own 
organization all of the desires and the atti- 
tude of the public. 

In general, we should endeavor to see 
that every subscriber with whom we come 
in contact is treated in such a manner that 
when the contact is completed the sub- 
scriber will depart with a feeling of fricnd- 
liness, and a belief in the sincerity oi the 
aims and policies of the company. 

To operate as we do the only busines; of 
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its kind in the community, imposes a bur- 
den on us to operate in such a way that no 
one will ever have a complaint. That is a 
large order, I admit. It is the very highest 
standard that can be set. It is “hitching 
your wagon to a star.” Yet, if there is 
any pleasure in striving, why not try to 
secure the most pleasure by having some- 
thing real to work for? 

The subscribers cannot compare our 
prices or service with any other prices or 
service in the town; but they can very 
definitely compare the treatment they re- 
ceive from us with the treatment they re- 
ceive from others. If the comparison is 
favorable to us, I think we can be reason- 
ably sure that the subscriber’s attitude will 
be favorable. 

We all expect that the business we are 
operating will still be operating a hundred 
years from today, and we should strive to 
bring about a mutual understanding that 
will finally eliminate all suspicion and 
attack. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Professor Uses 
Telephone in English Class. 
Outlining an English course for high 
school students, Professor J. M. Spin- 
ning, acting principal of the West High 
School, Rochester, N. Y., recently recom- 
mended the use of dummy telephones for 
classroom practice as a means of improv- 

ing the students’ oral composition. 

“Since the telephone is the instrument 
of one of the most natural forms of oral 
composition,” he explained, “it can be used 
to give a lesson in effective speech with a 
premium on courtesy—which will include 
careful enunciation and brevity.” 

Among the points which should be 
brought out in such a course, Professor 
Spinning set forth the following: 

“In calling, do not ask: ‘Is Mrs. Per- 
kins there?’ Her thereness may not apply 
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Some of the Uses which make a 
Telephone Valuable 
In getting a Doctor in case of sickness. 


In getting help quickly in case of fire or robbery. 


In getting help in case of accident. 


Pe?» 


In getting in touch with a Veterinarian in case of 
sickness among the live stock. 


" 


When someone wants you quickly. 


6. When someone has important information they wish 
to get to you at once. 


7. In getting the local market and selling Hogs, Cattle, 
Sheep, Poultry, Eggs, Vegetables, Milk and Cheese. 


8. If someone wants work done they call the person 
who has a telephone. They no longer get the per- 
son they must make a trip to see. 


9. The feeling of security in having always at hand a 
quick messenger. 
10. The general exchange of important news. 
11. The social value to old and young. Most invitations 


to social affairs are now given and received over 
the telephone. 


12. In making quick contacts with relatives and friends. 


13. Telephoning home when one is going to be late to a 
meal, or finds an early meal necessary. 


14. In finding out whether anyone is at home or not be- 
fore making a trip, or in ki int t 
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15. In telephoning to the store. 


16. Someone is in town and you wish them to bring 
home an additional article. This often saves a trip. 


The modern person believes in the tele- 
phone because it is a time saving conven- 
ience and for this reason he knows it saves 
him money. Every trip with an automobile 
which is saved by using a telephone saves 
from 3 to 6c a mile besides his time—a trip 
to any town means an expense of from 50c 


to $2.00. 











Card Which a Wisconsin Company Is Dis- 
tributing Among its Rural Subscribers. 
Original Card Is 5! by 834 Inches. 
to you. She may be too busy to talk 
with you. Besides, having learned that she 
is ‘there,’ you still have to ask to speak 
with her. Make one request take the place 
of two. Say, ‘May I speak with Mrs. 

Perkins ?’ 

“Also, unless you have returned unex- 
pectedly from Africa, do not ask your 
friends to guess your identity. The tele- 
phone is no longer a toy. It is an instru- 
ment for public convenience.” 


What Operators Want to Know 


Proper Ventilation of Operators’ Quarters Is of Vital Import- 
ance—Open Windows During Standing Relief—Comfort and 
Well Being of Operators Is Chief Operator’s Responsibility 


By Mrs. MAYyME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill 


The question of the proper ventilation of 
operators’ quarters has not been asked in 
this week’s series of questions and an- 
swers, but, as proper ventilation of the 
operators’ quarters is of such vital impor- 
tance, especially during the winter months, 
it will not be amiss to say something on 
this subject at this time. 

Proper ventilation of the operating room 
has a direct bearing on the health and 
comfort of the operating employes. Colds 
aid minor throat troubles occur most fre- 
quently during the winter months. I be- 
leve I am safe in stating that the condi- 


tion of the air in the operating room and 
operators’ quarters is an important pre- 
disposing factor in these troubles, and that 
the number of such cases will be kept at 
a minimum only if temperature, humidity 
and ventilation are kept as nearly right as 
possible. 

If the employes, going to and from 
work, are subjected to an alternation of 
the cold, moist air outdoors, and hot, dry 
air indoors, there is apt to be an injurious 
physical effect. During an _  operator’s 
working hours she breathes the indoor air. 
If it is too hot and dry, contrasting too 
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with the outdoor air, it has a 
deleterious effect on the delicate mucous 
membrane of the throat and nasal pas- 
sages, parching it and causing congestion. 

The catarrhal secretion which results, 
acts in turn as a culture medium for bac- 
teria that may be present in those parts. 
Under such conditions the various bacteria 
grow rapidly and make 
possible. 

Exposure again, after leaving work, to 
the cold outdoor temperature, causes a 
withdrawal of blood from the congested 
areas. The consequent diminution in the 
number of white blood corpuscles, which 
normally combat bacteria, allows the in- 
fection to gain a stronger foothold—and 
the “cold” is well under way. 

Once a catarrhal tendency is established, 
the tendency to colds increases. Systematic 
attention to ventilation of the operators’ 
quarters is, therefore, a health precaution 
of much value. 

The chief operator, as head of the office, 
is, of course, responsible in all matters 
connected with the comfort and well-be- 
ing of the operators; and it is an essential 
part of her duties to see that the ventila- 
tion of the operators’ quarters is properly 
looked after. 

A thermometer should be provided and 
placed where it can be easily read. The 
temperature should be maintained at 68 
or 70 degrees, not exceeding the latter, 
during the season when the rooms are 
heated. During damp weather it may be 
necessary to keep the operating room at 
a slightly higher temperature to prevent 
the moisture from causing apparatus 
trouble. 

In offices where operators have standing 
reliefs, windows should be opened wide 
during these periods in order to change 
the air of the room. The main thing is to 
thoroughly ventilate the room with the least 
discomfort to all. 

Protect the health of your employes by 
keeping their quarters properly ventilated 
and the temperature at a degree conducive 
to their health and comfort. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. If the long distance operator does 
not give the destination calling to the op- 
erator and the circuit is cleared after a 
“DA” report, when the subscriber answers 
and asks who was calling, how is it pos- 
sibel to trace the call? 

2. If we get a report of “room tele- 
phone da,” do we give this report to our 
subscriber and does it change the class of 
call? 

3. How long is a tributary office per- 
mitted to hold a toll line to another tribu- 
tary office when the circuits are busy and 
waiting for the line? 

4. What does CLR stand for? 

5. What action should be taken when 
the party refuses to talk louder and you 
cannot understand the number ? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operaors, turn to page 29. 


sharply 
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Telephones in Big Government Building 


New Department of Commerce Building in Washington, D. C., With Seven 
Miles of Corridors Well Supplied With Telephone Service Over Its 25 Acres of 
Floor Space—Telephone Expansion With Development of the Department 


The new Depart- 
ment of Commerce 
building with its 
1,100,000 square 
feet of usable floor 
space is now occu- 
pied by the 10,500 
employes of the de 
partment whose 
duties require them 
in Washington, D. 
C. Fronting on 
Fourteenth _ street, 
Constitu- 
tion avenue and E 
street, N. W., this 
structure is said to 


hetween 


cover more ground 
area than any office 
building in the 
world. 

This immense 
building with its 25 
acres of floor space 
could not be pos- 
Could one 
imagine a department chief on the first 
floor in the south end of this seven-story 
building wanting to communicate with the 
head of another section on the seventh 
floor in the north end of the building in 


sible without telephone service. 























J. Mcintosh, Telephone Installer, Testing 
Circuit in House Terminals Box in New 
Department of Commerce Building. 








© Underwood & Underwood Studios. 
View of Beautiful New Department of Commerce Building Recently Erected in Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


person or by messenger and expecting to 
get an answer in a reasonable length of 
time? It would be a long journey, for 
there are seven miles of corridors. 

Secretary of Commerce Robert P. 
Lamont, the assistant secretaries, depart- 
ment heads and their subordinate forces 
are served by a P.B.X. manual and dial- 
operated switchboard and 1,600 telephones. 
These telephones are equivalent to one in- 
strument for about every six employes. 
The switchboard is connected with city cen- 
tral offices of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. by 80 trunk lines. Other 
government departments are connected by 
40 tie lines. 

The switchboard equipment in this build- 
ing has an ultimate capacity of 2,500 tele- 
phones and 240 trunk and tie lines. All 
telephones are cable and 
wiring in riser shafts and under-floor con- 
duits. The facilities are flexible so that 
additional telephone installations may be 
made or changes effected as required. 


connected by 


Since the Department of Commerce, for- 
merly known as the Commerce and Labor 
Department, was established March 16, 
1903, telephones serving the secretary and 
personnel of the department have increased 
133 times. In the same length of time the 
number of employes has increased eight 
times. 

Washington is now served by about 
179,000 telephones. When this department 
was first established about 28 years ago, 
there were’ only 8,051 telephones in Wash- 
ington. The Department of Commerce was 
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served then by a 
single - position 
switchboard with 
12 telephones serv- 
ing the several de- 
partments in the 
building and with 
two trunk lines to 


the main central 
office. 

The _ telephone 
number, then, as 


now, was 5060. The 
only change that 
has been made in 
the nearly 30 years 
that the department 
has been in exist- 
ence has been in 
substituting the 
prefix “ National” 
for “Main.” 

Early in 1905, 
the telephone facili- 
ties were increased 
from the original 12 telephones and two 
trunks to 26 telephones and eight trunks, 
according to Edward W. Libbey, now chief 
clerk and superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who was one of the 

















R. Gallagher, Plant Superintendent, Gov- 

ernment Service, Inspecting Riser Cables in 

New Department of Commerce Building in 
Washington, D. C. 
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first telephone opera- 
tors. Other opera- 
tors were William J. 
Lee, now deceased; 
Charles D. Evans, 
now connected with 
the Department of 
Labor, and John H. 
Anderson, field serv- 
ice representative of 
the Indian Bureau, 


Department of In- 
terior. 
These four men 





operated the  tele- 











phone and telegraph 
equipment, the com- 
munication systems 
being operated as one 
at that time. In addition to the telephones in 
the building occupied by the department, 
there were outside lines connecting the 
Steamboat Inspection Service, Bureau of 
Navigation, Coast and 
3ureau of Standards, Carp Ponds on the 
Monument Grounds, and the Bureau of 
Fisheries. 


in Service. 


Burton, and 


Geodetic Survey, 


Tie lines connected the switchboard with 
the White House, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Census, Department of 
Labor, Department of Statistics and the 
Bureau of Lighthouses. 

The telephone and telegraph communica- 
tion department was separated about 1910. 
In the meantime the Department of Com- 
merce changed its headquarters to the Wil- 
lard building. Telephone service at that 
time consisted of a two-position switch- 
board with 100 telephones and six trunk 
lines to city central offices and eight tie 
lines to other government departments. 

These quarters were occupied until 1913, 
when the building just left by the depart- 
ment was constructed. This building con- 
tained 182,000 square feet of floor space 
and was served by a four-position switch- 
board and 600 telephones. 

Telephone users served by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce switchboard today make 
more than 500 calls each hour and in ex- 


New Department of Commerce Telephone Switchboard Just Placed 
Operators, Left to Right, Are: Miss S. L. Simpson, 
Miss Georgebelle Loops, Mrs. Pauline Thompson, Mrs. Isabelle 
Miss Edith M. Sherwood, Supervisor. 


cess of 10,000 daily, which is 20 times as 
many as were made during the average 
day in 1905, according to Miss Anna M. 
Hook, chief operator, who was the second 
young woman employed on the telephone 
switchboard in the Department of Com- 
merce. She was preceded as operator by 
Miss Dyoll Prather. 

In addition to Miss Hook, four operators 
serve the switchboard during the 
hours of the day. 


busy 
These operators must 
know “who’s who” in the various depart- 
ments and divisions, for while the officials 
and employes of the department are ex- 
pected to call by number, it is only natural 
that a great many calls are made by name, 
which necessitates alert operators. 

In assigning telephone numbers to the 
new telephone system, the various bureaus, 
insofar as possible, have been grouped in 
100 or 200 blocks of numbers. For ex- 
ample, the telephones connected with this 
exchange from 300 to 399 serve the Bureau 
of Mines; from 400 to 499, Bureau of 
Fisheries, Navigation and Steamboat In- 
spection; the 500 block takes care of the 
administrative offices; 600, aeronautics, air- 
ways and lighthouses; and 700, coast and 
geodetic survey. 

The foreign and domestic bureaus is 
listed 2,100, 2,200 and 2,300; the Patent 
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Office 2,400 and 2,500, and the Bureau of 
Census, 2,600 and 2,700. 

The first annual report of the depart- 
ment, dated December 1, 1903, showed a 
personnel of 10,125 employes, of which 
1,289 were on duty in Washington and 
8,836 in the country at large. There are 
now 18 commodity divisions and 13 tech- 
nical divisions. Together with the divisions 
located in other buildings, the personnel of 
the Department of Commerce is now 10,488 
in the District of Columbia with an addi- 
tional 13,192 in the field. 


Prognostications in Depressions 
Shown Falsely Exaggerated. 


Encouraging signs for the future in busi- 
ness were stressed by President C. F. Sise 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada in 
addressing officials and employes of the 
company who gathered in the Beaver Hall 
building headquarters at Montreal the day 
before Christmas for their annual program 
of carol singing. 

According to Mr. Sise, a little historical 
perspective at this time of confusion in 
business and industry would show that a 
great deal rests upon the tendency of 
human nature to exaggerate the things that 
loom above the ordinary routine of life. 

Lord Macaulay was quoted in connection 
with his history of similar times of depres- 
sion that had occurred during the previous 
century. The Duke of Wellington, shortly 
before his death, had given thanks that he 
would not live to see the economic ruin of 
the world which seemed to be impending at 
that time. 

Adelaide, the queen consort of William 
the Fourth, said that she hoped when the 
universal upheaval broke out she would be 
able to ascend the scaffold with the same 
fortitude as Marie Antoinette. 

Mr. Sise asked for a pause in which to 
contemplate these prophesies before com- 
mitting oneself to prognostications about 
the immediate future. Already there were 
bright signs on the horizon of business and 
finance although recovery will be slow. 




















R. Ledger, Dial Switch Frameman, Testing Equipment in-the New Department of Commerce Building—H. F. Neimeyer Turns on 
Current of Power Plant Which Operates Dial System. 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





“IT Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLAIN. 


I wonder why linemen of the present 
day are not as proud of their pliers as 
were the wire-tanglers of yesterday? 

The old timer would sell most of his 
clothes and all of his tools except his 
pliers when he got ready to blow, but they 
were his most valued possession and to 
part with them meant real disaster. Many 
of these old boomers would even carry their 
pliers in the hip pocket of their Sunday 
clothes, and some had good reason for so 
doing. They were excellent to help settle 
an argument, while if left lying around 
the storeroom or room in the hotel they 
had a habit of walking off. 

The other day I noticed a gang: of 
youngsters working and only a few of 
them were using pliers really intended for 
good line work. They must have been 
purchased in the dime store and were of 
the type we in the old days would have 
referred to as “Hog ringers.” 

They mashed wire instead of cutting it, 
and a mashed wire cannot be inserted in a 
splicing sleeve without a fight. These cheap 
pliers would not fit the hand of a gorilla, 
let alone the hand of man. They were big 











New Type Pliers Showing Milled Surface 
Inside Handles Near Joint for Mashing 
Insulation on Wires. 


and bunglesome and would not even hang 
in the keeper on the belt with security. 

I do not intend to infer that there aré 
no good pliers made any more, because I 
am of the opinion that better tools are 
available to the lineman today than ever 
before. Many will say that pliers are not 
as good as they used to be; but I think that 
is purely imagination, for I have always 
found pliers of reliable manufacture to be 
first class in every respect. Added to that 
they are today better-shaped, balanced, and 
designed with a view of comfort to the 
user as well as good service and with a 
long life. 

One feature recently added to pliers is a 
milled surface inside the handles up near 
the joint, to be used for mashing the in- 


sulation on wire. This is, I believe, a fea- 





ture really worth while, for it has always 
been the practice for linemen to mash wire 
in their plier handles and certain sizes have 
a tendency to slip down the smooth slope 
of the handles of the regular plier without 
mashing. 

The addition of the milled surface elimi- 
nates this fault, and the insulation of even 
weatherproof wire can be mashed with 
comparative ease. 

Yes, good pliers are good and getting 
better, and good linemen should be 
equipped with them if they are to do good 
work. 


“Let’s Splice Safety First Into Our 
Every-Day Work.” 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’ buddies! Dawg’gone but the 
days sure do roll aroun’ fast, an’ every 
day that rolls aroun’ without an accident 
brings us one day closer to a “No Acci- 
dent” year for 1932. 

Won't it be a grand and glorious feelin’ 
next December, when we give ole man 
“1932” a final goodbye kick, to know that 
we've completed a year without an 
accident ? 

Well, buddy, if you’ll jist remember that 
you live each day only once an’ then it’s 
gone forever, you'll surely want to live 
each day right—an’ you can’t live it right 
unless you do your work “Safely.” 

A lot of accidents happen ’cause a feller 
lets his mind wander off on other things 
besides his work. Family trouble, financial 
trouble, and worry about the future often 
causes a feller to fergit what he’s doin’. 
If you ever git to worryin,’ I hope you'll 
jist remember this little poem which is jist 
gonna fall off my pen. 

Don’t worry, buddy, jist play fair, 
Get squared away an’ buckle in, 

If the breaks go ’gainst you then 
Jist smile an’ take it on the chin. 
Then when you’ve reached the top, 
You kin look aroun’ an’ say, 

“It was pretty tough goin’ at times, 

3ut I got over all the rocks in the way, 
I didn’t lay down and give up the fight, 
No, sir! I jist kept on a pluggin’ an’ 

a hopin’ 
An’ perty soon things jist come out all 
right!” 

The next time yer lip curls down, an’ 
yer sore at everybody, jist remember what 
ole. “Jake” told you once an’ see if it don’t 
help. 

With the new year jist startin’, like as 
not yer company’ll be doin’ a lot of cable 
maintenance work. You'll be replacin’ old 
rings, closin’ old openings, an’ gettin’ the 
cable plant in fust rate shape. 

So this week we’re gonna practice a few 
signals to observe whenever we’re workin’ 
aroun’ cable. Every buddy ready? O. K.! 
Let’s go! 
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Solder pots don’t belong on the cable 
platform. Get a pot hook an’ hang 
it on the strand. 

Temptation often ruins many a man, 
but if you let the devil tempt you to 
take a smoke while yer workin’ in a 
manhole, yer may be ruined fer good. 

Always see that the dipper is taken out 
of the paraffin pot before you let it 
down or pull it up 

You don’t have to use anything that 
isn’t safe ter use. Make sure yer plat- 
form and ropes are in fust rate shape. 
Remember, a spill means a doctor 
bill! 


Would you start ridin’ a piece of strand 
ii yer knew that yer weight would 
cause the strand to sag enuf ter make 
contact with some “hot” stuff? No! 
Well, always make sure yer in the 
clear an’ you'll live longer. 

Helpers er the guy who stays down 
should see that no one stands under 
you while yer workin’! Also, he 
should see that he’s always in the 
clear. 

Only careless fellers start ridin’ a 
piece of strand they haven’t inspected, 
and generally they end up takin’ the 
last ride granted us humans. ’Nuff 
said! 

Like as not yer may some day see a 
feller who’s been burnt by hot solder, 
an’ yer ought ter know what ter do. 
(1) Cover the entire burned part with 

carbolated petrolatum. 

(2) Apply a compress which covers 
the burned part. 

(3) Wrap a firm bandage aroun’ the 
compress to hold it in place. 

(4) Solder burns are generally third 
degree burns an’ patient should 
see a doctor at once. 

(5) Don’t open any blister produced 
by the burn, or don’t apply cot- 
ton or iodine to the burn. 

Everything is made fer a certain use. 
A cable chair is made to ride strand 
on. Don’t use anything else, fer if 
if you don’t use a cable chair yer apt 
to sit in a wheel chair the rest of yer 
days. 


I read not so long ago about: 

A cable reel that was placed on slantin’ 
ground without the proper blockin’! The 
reel fell over and caught a little boy’s leg 
as it fell, causin’ a compound fracture. 

A four-year-old girl fell into a kettle 
of hot paraffin burnin’ her hips severely. 
Employes were not on guard at the time. 

A woman fell over a pole which had 
been left layin’ in the alley without warnin’ 
signs. The fall caused injuries to the 
left knee and right arm. 

An eleven-year-old girl tried to jump a 
steel line which was bein’ used to pull 
cable. No one was near the line at the 
time. 

Four people were caused hours of suf- 
ferin’ jist ‘cause “Safety” was forgotten. 
Worse than that, it was the public who suf- 
fered, not the careless employes. So, 
buddy, guard the public by placin’ warn- 
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ings, an’ if necessary a man at all places of 
danger. 

Well, I gotta be ramblin’ along, but I’ll 
see yer next Saturday, an’ I’m gonna have 
a lot of interestin’ signals fer yer to study. 

Got a mighty nice letter from Paris, 
Texas, the other day, an’ it made me feel 
perty good! Drop me a line any time, fer 
I’m always glad to hear from you. 

So long! See you next Saturday. 


Narrow Escape on Aerial Cable 
When Messenger Broke. 
By An OLp CABLE SPLICER. 
I believe the nearest I ever came to leav- 
ing this world occurred while on an aerial 
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decided there was nothing to gain by trying 
to hurry to the pole, so started again slowly. 
This was really necessary as I had reached 
the point where it was decidedly uphill to 
the pole and I was weak from fear. Some 
people claim that when they become scared 
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Phantom transpositions, types 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
are shown in Fig. 4, but that is a crossarm 
lead. 

A three or four-point bracket cannot 
be used in a wood bracket group without 
using crossarms, one on each of three 





they are stronger, but 
strength just does no 
good when you are on 
a breaking messenger. 

I had gone about ten 
feet when I heard an- 
other strand go. I did 
not have the nerve to 
even look at it but 
broke out in a cold 
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cable. It was common practice in certain nsaaane and kept going. poe cs a 
exchanges in our territory to use joint- Now I had only three BEITER Re 
pole lings with the telephone cables above strands holding, but ere 

the light wires. The poles used in many figured that as I 


cases were 40 to 50 feet in height, for it is 
only in recent years that wire companies 
have abandoned the high-pole habit. 

On the day I received my big scare I 
was sent over to a neighboring exchange to 
clear some trouble on an aerial cable. I 
put my tone on a cross and finally chased 
the trouble down to a section between two 
poles. Then I mounted a cable car and 
started to ride the span. I rode out about 
the center listening all the while with my 
exploring coil. 

Suddenly I heard a “ping” and saw one 
of the strands of the messenger fly out and 
then slowly writhe like an injured snake. 
| was paralyzed with fear and must have 
sat still for about 30 
seemed as many minutes. 


seconds, which 

Finally I de- 
cided that I must try to get back to the 
pole from whence I came. I started to 
move slowly and carefully, almost holding 
my breath. 

I had not traveled over five feet when 
“ping” again, and another strand twisted 
out even farther than the first. 

Then and there I decided my days of 
toil were over and wondered what my wife 
would do with the insurance. I sat still 
for about a minute expecting to fall and 
wondering why I did not. I looked down 
and it seemed such a long distance. There 
was a bunch of electric wires of doubtful 
voltage between me and the ground. I won- 
dered whether I would be electrocuted by 
the wires or would I miss them and be 
killed when I hit the ground. I derived 
no comfort from either thought. 

I then decided that if the strand was not 
roing to break with me sitting still, I might 
just as well have it over with, so I started 
ior the pole at full speed. I must have trav- 
cled about 15 feet this time when another 
strand broke with a much louder report 
han the others. I stopped suddenly in 
pite of my resolution to reach the pole or 
all in the attempt. 

As three of the seven strands had broken 
there were still four holding. I began to 

onder why they did not make a messenger 
vith 11 instead of only seven strands. [| 














neared the pole less of 
my weight was on the 
weak place in the messenger and I took 
small comfort in that fact. 

The nearer I came to the pole the better 
it looked. When I finally reached it I 
hugged it with both arms tighter than does 
a climbing “grunt” on a pole when both 
hooks break out. I believe I know some- 
thing of how Christopher Columbus felt 
when he reached America. I was so weak 
that I did not feel able to climb down the 
pole for several moments but just sat there 
and enjoyed being alive. After setting both 
feet on the ground I felt even better. 

I called the office and the heavy gang 
came out and replaced a section of the mes- 
senger. When the old messenger was taken 
down it was found that the point where 
the four strands broke had received a bad 
burn by coming in contact with a “hot” 
wire at some time. Such accidents no doubt 
placed joint construction in general dis- 
favor for a while. Joint construction, as 
it is today, is satisfactory, for better clear- 
ance is provided than was considered pos- 
sible in the old days. 

After that experience it was nearly a 
year before I again felt safe on an aerial 
cable. 


Transposing Wires on Wood 
Bracket Leads in Texas. 

The writer has gained much valuable 
information from “TELEPHONY’s Engineer- 
ing Data” page that is printed in each issue 
of TELEPHONY and these sheets are torn 
out and filed away each week for future 
reference. I am sure that hundreds, prob- 
ably thousands, of others watch for this 
page each week and appreciate its value 
as I do, secretly hoping it will be con- 
tinued. I thank you for TELEPHONY and 
especially the “Engineering Data” page. 

In connection with the method of trans- 
posing wires on wood bracket leads, 
shown in the October 31 issue, Mr. Bur- 
den does not show us how to transpose 
two pairs (phantom transposition) without 
the aid of a three or four-point bracket. 


Method of Transposing Two Circuits on Bracket Leads Using 
Only One Crossarm. Type 1 Transposition Only Is Shown. 


poles, at the location of the phantom trans- 
position, with bracket on the middle cross- 
arm. For this reason I submit in the ac- 
companying sketch, my method of trans- 
posing two bracket circuits with one cross- 
arm only. 

I do not see the method used anywhere 
else but it*is a complete success and can 
be used for two groups on wood brackets, 
although it is a bad practice to put as 
many as eight wires on wood brackets. 
When it becomes necessary to string a 
second group, it is time to crossarm the 
lead. 

The method I submit may be of value 
to “the other fellow” and I pass it on. I 
show a No. 1 type only, which is sufficient 
to demonstrate the practicability of the 
method. E. Js TAU, 
Del Rio, Texas. Plant Superintendent, 

Del Rio & Winter Garden Telephone Co. 


Telephone Coin-Box Makes Excel- 
lent Nesting Place for Mouse. 
In Vancouver, British Columbia, Can., 

a modern mouse chose a coin-box tele- 

phone set for its home. Arthur Eales, 

maintenance man of the British Columbia 

Telephone Co., investigated a trouble re- 

port of a permanent line signal and found 

this unusual case in a pay telephone in a 

confectionery store. 

He opened the telephone box and found 
the cause of the trouble 





a mouse was 
seated on a nest which it had built on the 
coin-control mechanism. The rodent’s nest 
was made of felt, with which the box had 
been lined to prevent the rattling of coins. 
Mrs. Mouse had nibbled away as much of 
the lining as she needed to make her home 
comfortable. 

The piece of metal, selected by the 
mouse as a homesite, rose and fell with 
the passage of coins through the box, so 
Mrs. Mouse evidently enjoyed many rides 
on this teeter-totter, until the bulk of the 
nest so congested the mechanism that all 
operations were stopped. 











Latest Telephone News From England 


Number of Telephones in England at End of 1931 Held Up Well Considering 
General Conditions—Great Progress Made in Converting Exchanges to Auto- 
matic— Young People’s Telephone Exhibition in London—Some News Items 


By TELEPHONY '’S Special London Correspondent 


As soon as the complete figures of world 
telephone growth during 1930 were avail- 
able, revealing that for the first time since 
1920 the figure had fallen below a million 
new telephones, it became a foregone con- 
that the figure for 1931 
would be still farther below the average. 


clusion world 

The effects of the general depression in 
the commercial world had not been felt so 
acutely in 1930 as in 1931 when the “ty- 
phoon” was blowing at full force for 12 
long months. 
clination to fear the worst and to count on 
it happening, began to say that the tele- 
phone business in 1931 would come prac- 
tically to a standstill and that we should 
out to prevent a 


People, cursed with an in- 


have all our work cut 
definite set-back in telephone growth. 
These Jeremiahs, to reinforce their argu- 
ment, pointed to the loss in Australasia in 
1930 and to the spectacular fall in the 
growth figures in North America during 
the same period. They set us a dismal 
sort of proportion sum to work out: If the 
North American figure falls from between 
800,000 and 900,000 on average to a paltry 
150,000, what is going to happen to Euro- 
pean figures and particularly to Great 
sritain’s, where a year’s growth of 120,000 
has hitherto, under normal post-war com- 
mercial conditions, been considered good? 
Well, it has been bad and we are just as 
glad as anybody else to turn our backs on 
1931, but it has not been as bad as all that. 


Over 80,000 additional telephones in ser- 
vice as of December 31, 1931, means that 
we have gained some ground instead of 
losing it. Although final figures are not 
yet available, all the indications point to 
the emergence of an equally satisfactory 
—comparatively speaking—state of affairs 
in most of the European countries. 
Germany has, of course, been going 
through a particularly difficult time, and 
it will be touch and go with her whether 
growth will just balance a heavy crop of 
cessations. Spain is almost certain to 
show a net gain in stations as well as 
France and Italy and, probably Russia. 
Nobody knows what is going to happen 
in 1932 but it is quite clear already that 
the telephone principally 
concerned are not going to let any grass 
grow under their feet; they are going out 
after new business as well as for the re- 


administrations 


tention of existing business. 

If general trade conditions improve, as 
we all devoutly hope, we may not fall so 
very far short of the mark of putting an- 
other million telephones into world service 
by the end of 1932. Here’s hoping! And 
in the same breath, may it be permitted 
once again to this chronicler to express to 
TELEPHONY’s readers all over the world his 
best wishes for success in 1932, whether it 
be in the telephone field or in their more 
personal resolutions, hopes and ambitions. 
great progress during 
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School Children Interested in the Very Latest Type of Telephone and Some Very Old 
Types, Once the Property of Lord Rothschild, Which Were Shown at the Young Peo- 
ple’s Own Telephone Exhibition at the Imperial : 


Institute, London. 
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Thousands of Children Visited the Special 
Section Designed for Them at the Tele- 
phone Exhibition at the Imperial Institute, 
London. A Biuecoat Boy Is Shown Trying 
the Telephone Kiosk. 

1931 in the conversion of our system to 
automatic working, automatic exchanges 
having been brought into service at the 
rate of over one per week, exclusive of 
rural automatic exchanges, which have 
come definitely into favor and of which 
nearly 300 were installed during 1931. 

There are now 5,050 exchanges (auto- 
matic and manual) working and 36,750 call 
offices, an increase during the year of over 
200 and about 3,000 respectively. 

Speech transmission has improved, and 
a beginning has been made in respect of 
an eagerly-awaited facility, “demand” ser- 
vice on inland trunk lines. 

On the whole, in all the circumstances, 
and in all fairness, the- verdict on Great 
Britain’s telephone achievement during 
1931 must be “Not too bad.” 

Teaching “The Young Idea.” 

The Young People’s Telephone Exhibi- 
tion opened at the Imperial Institute, Lon- 
don, on January 5. It is a far-sighted 
enterprise, which will do much to make 
the rising generation “telephone conscious.” 

Every form of telephone and telephone 
accessory that has yet been produced was 
on view for the use and instruction of the 
young people, and free telephone calls to 
the Dominions, the continent and to ships 
at sea are being given. 
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Not only at the Exhibition in London 
but in schools all over the country, pupils 
are being taught by the Post Office in 
conjunction with Telephone Development 
Association officials and local educational 
authorities all about the telephone and its 
uses. 

The Post Office’s New Campaign. 

The British Post Office is now making 
the most vigorous bid in its history for 
telephone business and is conducting a far- 
reaching publicity campaign. The results 
will, it is hoped, do much towards the 
extension of the service. Efforts are being 
made to bring people to realize the meas- 
ure of economy in time and money afford- 
ed them by having the telephone in the 
home. 

London is a city that is making a mark- 
edly increased use of the telephone. Nine 
years ago there were 8,000,000 calls re- 
corded per week. Last year this number 
had risen to 14,000,000 a week, and in 1932 
it is anticipated that the number will be 
millions more. 

London-South Africa Service Opening! 

English subscribers are able at present 
to talk to about 95 per cent of the world’s 
telephone users. These facilities will be 
further increased in a few weeks’ time 
when, it is anticipated, the service between 
London and South Africa will be available. 

A step which should make for the spread 
of the telephone habit in the outer or 
“dormitory” districts of London is the ex- 
tension of the London telephone area from 
750 to 1,000 square miles. This will result 
in better working and administration. Fif- 
teen head automatic exchanges will be 
completed in London during 1932. “On 
demand” service from London is to be ex- 
tended to Bristol, Leeds and Manchester, 
and improvements in trunk and toll ser- 
vices will be made. 

Thirty-two per cent of the lines in Lon- 
don are on automatic exchanges at present. 
3y the end of the year the percentage 
should be 44. There are now 7,500 call 
offices in London but it is being repeatedly 
emphasized to the authorities that the num- 
ber is not enough. 
opened in 1931. 

Telephone New Year Greetings. 

It is significant that thousands of sub- 
scribers all over Britain began the year 
1932 with the telephone in their hands. 
Notable among them was the Prime Minis- 
ter, MacDonald, who exchanged greetings 
from Lossiemouth, Scotland, with many 
of his friends in London. The number of 
greetings at Christmas and New Year by 
telephone from certain provincial towns 
increased the normal telephone traffic by 
more than 10 per cent. The number of 
O\crseas calls was also unexpectedly high 
considering present economic conditions. 

Ning George V is giving England a lead 
in the use of the telephone. The long 
di:‘ance Britain-to-Australia telephone sys- 
tem will, it is understood, be used by him 
when he opens the new bridge across Syd- 


Nine hundred were 
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Signs of Improvement in the 
Telephone Industry. 

In a letter extending New Year’s 
greetings, Sir Alexander Roger, of 
London, England, chairman of the 
Telephone Development Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, says: 

“We are certainly living in times 
of depression, but I think there are 
signs of improvement 2nd I am 
sure that the telephone industry 
will be in the forefront when pros- 
perity returns. 

“The telephone industry is com- 
ing through these difficult times 
considerably better than many 
others, and the admirable standard 
maintained by ‘Telephony’ makes 
it particularly gratifying to receive 
your encouraging New Year mes- 
sage. I think every one connected 
with the industry can look forward 
to the approach of better times, 
and when these come your journal 
will be able to take a just pride in 
having played its part in securing 
their return.” 

Sir Alexander Roger is one of 
the most prominent telephone men 
in Great Britain and is a leading 
factor in manufacturing, operating 
and financial corporations identi- 
fied with international telephone 
affairs. 











ney Harbor. The King’s message will be 
given personally and will be broadcast all 
over Australia instead of being read by the 
governor of New South Wales as had been 
previously arranged. 

No hamlet in England, however far off 
the beaten track, need be without its own 
telephone exchange now. At John O’Groats 
and at Land’s End there are such country 
automatic exchanges; and between the two 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, there are 600 more. An exchange 
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is established immediately wherever there 
are eight prospective subscribers, and they 
have the advantage of efficient day and 
night services at the usual charges even in 
the most isolated districts. 

The lack of telephones in isolated parts 
of the country where sudden storms are 
liable.to. spring up, has been in the past a 
real menace to stranded travelers. The 
news that Dalwhinnie, which lies in the 
lonely Dunnochter Pass, known to many 
American tourists, on the Great North 
Road in Inverness-shire (Scotland), is to 
have an automatic telephone shortly, will 
be welcomed by motorists all over the 
country. 

“Your Servant the Telephone.” 

A young woman lecturer is now on a 
lecture tour of Great Britain to convince 
British housewives that no home is prop- 
erly run unless it is equipped with a tele- 
phone. She is Miss Simonsen, a young 
member of the staff of the Telephone De- 
velopment Association, who graduated 
from the stage to the telephone world, and 
now finds herself on the lecture platform, 
speaking in cafes, in art galleries, in pub- 
lic libraries, in showrooms, in theaters, etc. 

Here is one excerpt from her lecture at 
Birmingham: 

“From a woman’s point of view, one of 
the greatest conveniences of modern life is 
shopping by telephone. It has taken the 
place of the daily tramp, in all weathers, 
from shop to shop with the bag that grows 
heavier at every call; the elbowing through 
crowds, the long waits at counters, and the 
return home so tired that you are not fit 
for anything. 

In America, shopping by telephone has 
veached a fine art, and large stores have 
now special departments to deal with tele- 
phoned orders. America’s example is grad- 
ually being followed here, but I do ask 
you all to make more use of your tele- 
phones. I, for one, do not know a more 
faithful or reliable, and more economical 
and more willing extra hand in my house 
than ‘your servant the telephone.’” 

The Most Costly Telephone Call. 

A telephone official in London has just 
revealed that the largest amount ever 
charged for a single telephone call in Eng- 
land was $1,440. The call took place be- 
tween an American visitor in London and 
a colleague in New York. 

The visitor talked for 59 minutes, but 
on being presented with the bill, his only 
comment was that, had he known, he 
would have had another minute to make 
up the hour! Charges between Britain and 
the U. S. A. have been lowered since this 
telephone call was made. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, January 18: Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic. spot and future, 73@7Vc. 
Tin—Easier; spot and nearby, $22.12; fu- 
ture, $22.37. Lead—Steady ; spot New York, 
3.75c; East St. Louis, 3.55c. Zinc—Easier ; 
East St. Louis spot and future, 3.00c. 
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In United States and Possessions ‘ 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY = Bitfacture, 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 















When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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onophone’s Supremacy 
Result of Careful Design—Plus Modern Materials 


"HH flowing lines and rugged strength of the 





Mare not the result of haphazard chance. These 
alitit with the excellent operating characteristics 
thisf, represent years of painstaking experimen- 
rion geh. 


Dune hundreds of designs and materials were 
orouin order that all of these desirable attributes 
ghtfied in one single instrument. Bakelite was 
und#ieal material for the Monophone, since it can 
» mofttistic and graceful shapes, its lustrous finish 
permis highly dielectric, and it combines light 
sighifal strength. 


oO 


Thépssibilities of the Monophone have now been 
ovepservice. Its widespread and increasing use, 
e comrowing volume of orders and its low mainte- 





incewe definitely established its superiority. Even 


on wil indi i _ The Monophone bases shown in the foreground have 
om | indicate its ne advantages Send just been taken from the Bakelite press, where high tem- 
rca rices—TODAY perature and thousands of pounds of pressure have 


formed this remarkable material into lustrous and perma- 
nent shape- Automatic Electric Company was the origi- 
nator of the use of Bakelite in general telephone con- 
struction. 
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| © EXCLUSIVE EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 
matic Klectric Company 
ANY AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
AN facturer- of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 














Here and There in Telephone Work 





P. B. X. Current Supply; Utilizing 
Central Office Power (Cont’d). 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

To properly operate a P. B. X. switch- 
board from the central office battery a 
size of conductor’ for the electric current 
should be figured that will meet the aver- 
age use of the equipment and at the same 


The size of wire can be obtained by re- 
membering that 1,000 feet of No. 10 B&S 
gauge copper wire has a resistance of 
nearly 1 ohm at 68 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and that an increase of 3 sizes in the 
gauge number di- 


maintain the minimum allowable E. M. F. 
during periods of maximum load, recom- 
mended by the manufacturer of the P. B. 
X. switchboard. Figs. 1 and 2 show meth- 
ods of using cable conductors. A reduc- 





vides the resistance 
by approximately 2, 
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Fig. 1. Method of Using Three Cable Pairs for Conducting Central Office Current to a P. B. X. and Local Ground at the Switchboard— 
Fig. 2. Method of Using Five Cable Pairs for Conducting Central Office Current to a P. B. X. Full Metallic. 


time meet the full capacity requirements 
of the switchboard. 

Suppose it is desired to transmit electric 
current of a certain value to a P.B.X. 
switchboard. By Ohm’s law the resistance 
in the conductor to meet the voltage drop 
requirements can be found by dividing the 
permissible loss in volts by the current. 
For example, what would be the resistance 
of a conductor in which a current of 1.5 



































and vice versa. Thus, the resistance of 
No. 7 wire is half that of the same length 
of No. 10 wire, and the resistance of No. 
13 wire is double that of the same length 
of No. 10 wire. 

Consecutive sizes of wire differ in re- 
sistance by approximately the cube root of 
2 (about 1.25); that is, the resistance of 
a definite length of No. 11 wire is nearly 
equal to 1% times the resistance of the 
same length of No. 10 wire, and the re- 
sistance of a definite length of No. 9 wire 
is nearly equal to the resistance of the 
same length of No. 10 wire divided by 1.25. 

For a difference in gauge number of 
two, the corresponding factor is the cube 
root of 4, or 1.58. By keeping these fig- 
ures in mind the resistance of any length 
of any size of wire 


tion in the number of cable conductors 
required for operating a 24-volt P. B. X. 
may be made by using a 24-volt feeder 
circuit from the central office when such 
E. M. F. is available. 

In case the required number of cable 
conductors are excessive a further reduc- 
tion may be obtained by installing a floater 
battery at the P. B. X. The number of 
cable conductors needed for supplying 
charging current to the floater battery is 
considerable less than the number required 
to supply the same switchboard without a 
floater battery, for the reason that during 
light operating load at the P. B. X. the 
floater battery is being charged and during 
periods of heavy load it discharges. 

If such conditions exist that the fore- 



































CABLE CONDUCTOR LOOP RESISTANCE TABLES 
Gav & OF £ 
BeSrmsee = | teveerawee | SEBt Uo eect ™ 
19 68° FAHR. lo-3 OHMS 
20 68° FAHR 20-4 OHMS 
22 68° FAHR. 32-4 OHMS 
Saieiam ee a 
24 68° FAHR. 51-9 OHMS 
26 68° FAHR. 81-8 OHMS 
GAUGE OF CABLE NUMBER OF LOOP 
8&5 NUMBER TEMPERATURE FEET PER OHM 
\9 68" FAHR. 62.2 
20 68° FAHR. 49.3 
22 68° FAHR. 31.0 
24 68° FAHR. 19-5 
26 68° FAHR | 12-2 
APPLICATION OF THESE TABLES WILLGIVE THE LOOP RESISTANCE 
OF EACH SECTION OF CABLE. THE SUMOF THE RESISTANCE OF 
THE SECTIONS OF CABLE WILL BE THE LOOP RESISTANCE OF 
THE CIRCUIT. 











Fig. 3. Reference Table Showing Resistance 
of Usual Cable Pair Sizes. 


amperes is flowing, to give a voltage drop 
of 8 volts? R=E/I or 24/1.5= 16 ohms. 
Suppose the distance to be 600 feet. Then 
the circuit distance, assuming it to be a 
full metallic feeder system, is 1,200 feet. 
A size of conductor is required which 
will have a resistance of 16 ohms for a 
1,200-foot length. Such a conductor would 
be a No. 13 B&S gauge copper wire. 


can be determined with — [pgs gauge] TELEPHONE CABLE EQUIVALENTS OF WIRES AS GIVEN 
a fair degree of ac- COPPER IN THE COLUMN UNDER COPPER WIRE- 
WIRE 

curacy. lei ‘ae -<-= 

The economy in the palit BROWN € SHARPE WIRE GAUGE 

; suppl 
nde wivandiaapitied 12 5 NO.19 |@ NO-20 |10 NO-22 | 16 NoO-24 | 18 NO-26 
direct feeders com- 
posed of cable con- 14 | 3 No-19 |4 No-20|7 No-2z | 10 No-24 | lo NO-26 
ductors from the cen- 
tral office to a P. B. X. le Z NO-I9 |2% NO-20|4 NO-22 | © NO-24 | 10 NO-26 
switchboard will de- 
pend upon the near- ip 14 NO-19 |1% No-20 | 24, NO-22 | 4 NO-24 | 7 NO-26 
‘ness of the P. B. X. to 
the central office and 19 | 1% NO.20}2 No-22 | 3 No-24 | 5 NO-26 
the extent of the 
available conductors. 20 1%, NO.22 | 2% No-24 | 4 NO.26 

It the P. B. X. is 
located close to the 22 A NO-24 2% NO- 26 
central office, and 
plenty of cable con- Z4 1% NO-26 
ductors are available, 
enough should be used NOTE: WHERE THE TABLE GIVES THE NUMBER OF WIRES IN FRACTIONS 

, . 24-volt USE THE NEXT WHOLE NUMBER. EXAMPLE: THE EQUIVALENT OF A 

to permit a <4-vo NO. 18 WIRE IS 1% NO-19 IN THIS CASE USE 2NO.19 WIRES, ETC. 
supply feeder from the 


central office of re- 
sistance low enough to 
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Fig. 4. Conversion Table Giving Number of Telephone Cabl: 
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Equivalent to a Larger Wire. 
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roing methods of supplying current to the 
P. B. X. may be unsatisfactory for vari- 
us reasons, then the use of storage batter- 
ies and a charging unit installed at the 
P, B. X. should be considered. 

In order to determine the required num- 
ber of cable conductors necessary for cur- 
rent supply to a P. B. X. from the central 
office proceed as follows: 

1. Determine the allowable resistance in 
battery feeders as recommended by the 
maker of the particular type of switch- 
board for a given maximum number of 
cords in use. 

2. Calculate loop resistance in ohms of 
one pair of cable conductors from central 
office to the P. B. X. If a combination of 
cable gauges, such as Nos. 22 and 24, are 
used, it will be necessary to figure the loop 
resistance of each length separately and 
then add the resistance in ohms together. 
Thus, the resistance of 500 loop feet of 
No. 22 B&S gauge cable equals 31.2 
ohms, and resistance of 500 loop feet of 
No. 24 gauge equals 25.95 ohms, 31.2 plus 
25.95 equals 57.15 ohms. The tables shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4 may be put to good use 
in this connection. 

3. Divide the loop resistance by 4. 

4. Divide the results by the resistance 
allowed at the P. B. X. This will give 
the number of cable conductors required 
to supply operating current with local 
ground at the P. B. X. 

Example: Assume a 10-cord pair switch- 
board with an allowable resistance of 9.5 
ohms. The P. B. X. is located 1,900 feet 
from the central office, and conductors in a 
No. 22 B&S gauge cable are to be used. 
How many cable conductors will be needed 
to carry the current on a 24-volt circuit? 

Loop resistance of 1,900 feet No. 22 
B&S gauge cable conductors is 61.5 ohms. 
61.5/45=15.4 ohms. 15.4/9.5=1.6 cable 
pairs. In actual practice in this case, two 
cable pairs connected together would be 
used instead of just three conductors for 
local ground at P. B. X. 

The number of cable pairs for full me- 
tallic current supply to the P. B. X. equals 
item (3) multiplied by item (4). For in- 
stance, in this case if it is desired to fur- 
nish current to the P. B. X. on a full 
metallic circuit, the number of cable con- 
ductors or pairs required would be 1.6 
times 4 equals 6.4 pairs. In practice 7 
pairs or 14 conductors would be used, in 
which all the tip conductors are connected 
to the positive side of the central office 
storage battery and all the ring conductors 
to the negative side of the central office 
battery. 

Sufficient cable conductors that would be 
eeded for supplying operating current to 
more than one P. B. X. can be calculated 
) this method as it is practical to operate 
more than one switchboard from the same 
current feeder circuit. This practice, how- 
ever, has the disadvantage of causing sev- 
eral switchboards instead of only one to 
be put of service in case of a blown fuse 
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at the central office, trouble in the feeder 
circuit, etc. 

When station bell-ringing power is sup- 
plied to the P. B. X. from the central 
office ringing generator, the usual practice 
is to use but one cable pair between the 
central office and P. B. X. for this purpose. 


Rainfall Reporter Uses Sequence 
Long Distance Calls. 

One of the many specialized services 
rendered by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s long distance operators is that 
given on what are known as sequence calls. 
If a subscriber wishes to call a list of peo- 
ple located in various towns, instead of 
placing each call separately, he may give 
the entire list at once to the long distance 
operator and she completes the calls one 
after another, in sequence. 

Many large firms call the same list of 
numbers every day or every week, to give 
or take orders, or to make reports of busi- 
ness. Usually these subscribers place their 
regular lists with the long distance opera- 
tor, who assigns codes to each list by 
which it may easily be identified in the 
future by both the subscriber and the 
operator. The toll tickets may thus be 
recorded in advance in order to save time. 

When the subscriber is ready, he calls 
for the sequence operator and asks to have 
list “A” started, or “W” or “X” as the 
case may be. When the sequence operator 
has the called number or party on the 
line, she rings back the calling subscriber 
and tells him that she has “A-1” or “A-2” 
on the line. By looking at his list, the 
subscriber will then know who “A-1” or 
“A-2” is. 

In the Los Angeles long distance office 
special positions are used for the handling 
of these sequence calls. Ordinarily, there 
are about five operators during the morning 
busy hours, although during stock market 
flurries there are sometimes as many as 
25 needed. 

Two of the most experienced of these 
sequence operators are Mrs. Nellie Mc- 
Aree and Mrs. Flora McKee, and so 
familiar are they with the likes and dis- 
likes of their regular customers that one 
could almost believe them to be employes 
of whatever firm they happen to be serving. 

Two very interesting lists which are used 
frequently during the winter and spring, 
although not always frequently enough to 
please southern California, are the two 
known as rainfall lists, one of 60 calls 
from the Los Angeles Examiner and one 
of 70 calls from the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald. Every day during a storm, as the 
weather bureau insists on calling a quar- 
ter of an inch of rain, and sometimes twice 
a day during heavy rainfall, John H. 
Clark, of the Herald, and Jimmy Cren- 
shaw, of the Examiner, speak the code 
letters which start the sequence operators 
putting up connections to points all over 
southern California. 

Some person in each locality has been 
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appointed to measure the rainfall to a hun- 
dredth of an inch and to observe weather 
conditions in general, and report this in- 
formation whenever the newspapers call 
for it. On the same day one sees in the 
paper the amount of rainfall to date, as 
well as the amount in the recent storm, 
listed by towns all the way from Santa 
Barbara to San Diego, and readers may 
note whether their communities received 
more or less moisture than their neighbors. 
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EXTENSIONS AN’ 
LIGHTS 


By “Buck.” 

When they first put electric light 
into our house, why, ev’ry night the 
whole durn family would camp 
aroun’ that one an’ only lamp. 

But soon we found one light was 
not enough an’, by heck, we got the 
house all wired; so, in each room we 
now have lights, dispellin’ gloom; 
an’ in the livin’ room, by gum, there’s 
bridge-lamps, table-lamps an’ some 
a-stickin’ outa fixtures neat. There’s 
lights ’bout ev’ry few durn feet, all 
over that ole house. When lit, the 
current used is quite a bit! 

Of course, we got a_ telephone, 
*twill take each natch’ral talkin’ tone 
to any city in the land or Spain or 
any foreign strand, or to the office, 
shop or store. It saves us minutes 
by the score, each day. 

How many have we got? Fifteen 
extensions? We have not! We've 
got one set down in the hall an’ one 
upstairs an’ that is all! 

By gosh! I think I’ll start a boom 
to put a telephone in ev’ry room, a 
set by Dad’s ole easy-chair an’ one 
by each durn bedside; there should 
be one in the bathroom, too, believe 
that would save time; don’t you? 
An’ in the basement we'll have one, 


down where the fam’ly washin’s 
done. 
Now, them wot sells extension 


telephones could gather in the plunks 
an’ bones, if fer extensions they 
would fight like them wot sells elec- 
tric light. 




















Progress of Past Half Century 


Rapid Strides in Development of Telephone Service in Recent Years Gives 
Idea as to Unlimited Possibilities for Future— Address at Operators’ Con- 
ference During Convention of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


Chief Operator, 


Can you visualize what this day would 
be like if we dropped back about 60 years 
automobiles, electric 
It took hours, 
days, weeks or sometimes months to do 
On March 10, 1876, in Boston, 
Mass., a Scotch professor was experiment- 
ing in his garret with what he supposed 
was musical telegraph. He spoke into the 
wooden box which contained it. This box 
was connected by a wire 30 feet long to 


—no__ telephones, 


lights, radios or movies? 


errands. 


a duplicate box in charge of an assistant 
in the basement of the building. 

The first words spoken by Dr. Bell 
were, “Mr. Watson, come here; I want 
Mr. Watson in amazement, dropped 
the box and rushed up the three flights of 
stairs, burst into the garret and exclaimed, 
“Tt talks—I could hear you!” 


” 
you, 


Those two telephones have increased to 
over 20,000,000 telephones in the United 
States and the first 30 feet of wire has 
grown into more than 83,000,000 miles of 
wire, aerial and underground cable. In 
the year 1892, one-half of the people of 
the United States were within talking dis- 
tance of one another. Now, 91 per cent of 
the world’s telephones can be connected 
The first Independent 
telephone companies were. formed in the 
1895. 
into new territory and have done much 
toward its advancement. 

In this marvelous age in which we are 


with one another. 


year They extended the telephone 


living, do we pause to remember that it 
was only 16 years ago that transcontinental 
telephony began; that 10 years ago the 
United States had communication 
by cable with only a few countries and 


direct 


today it is connected by means of radio with 
about 30 countries ? 

ship-to-shore service 
four of the 
operating between the United States and 
In April of 1930, the Canadian 
National Railways established regular tele- 


Only a year ago, 
was inaugurated with liners 
Europe. 


phone service to two of their moving trains. 

With the first tele- 
phone used as 
They were a complete failure. 
Nothing could be done with them. 
immune to. all 


installation of the 
exchanges, boys were 
operators. 
They 
requests for dis- 
They were soon replaced by young 
with quiet deft fingers, 
patience, courtesy and attentiveness. Girls 


were 

cipline. 
women voices, 
were easier to train; they did not waste 


time in retaliatory conversation. They 
were more careful and usually gave a soft 
answer that did not provoke the wrath of 


the calling party. 


By Mabel P. Sellvin, 
Telephone 


Jamestown 


In the year 1902 the first telephone 
school for the education of the operator 
was established in the larger cities. It 
is now a most exclusive school. Not more 
than one girl in ten can measure up to its 
standards for admission. 

When I went to work for the telephone 
company, in the years 1907, we had three 

















A Brief Summary of Telephone Develop— 
ments in the Past Half Century, as Given 


by Mrs. Sellvin, Shows How’ Important 
Telephone Service Has Become to the 
World. 


toll positions, five local positions and an 
information desk. We were allowed to 
listen in with an operator for a few days; 
then we began to work with an experienced 
operator plugged in on our board for sev- 
eral days. Within the next few months 
we were allowed to work information and 
the toll board. 

We did not have any designation strips 
and had to memorize what trunks were on 
the 28 toll jacks. Duplicate tickets were 
call. A few years later 
the single-ticket method of operating was 
established. We have improved the speed 
of service from nine minutes back in the 
vear 1920 to about two minutes in 1931 
with the CLR operating method. 

Years ago, we struggled with noisy toll 
many toll 


made on every 


lines and repeated messages. 
Now, with the consiant cable improvements, 
repeaters and similar items, and the diligent 
work on the part of the traffic and plant 
departments with 


poor transmission re- 
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ports, the toll subscriber can carry on his 
conversation with ease and clearness. 

Rural service has been improved in some 
iocalities to such an extent that the service 
rendered is the same as the city subscriber 
receives. In our company, all iron wire 
has been replaced by copper wire and, with 
the installation of our four new automatic 
exchanges, the rural subscribers have 10- 
party full-selective service. When a sub- 
scriber’s bell rings he knows the call is 
for him. 

The first crude switchboards have been 
changed to masterpieces of telephone engi- 
neering. Think of the stupendous task of 
having engineered these switchboards to 
take care of not only a few calls but mil- 
lions of calls. Invention after invention 
has been perfected with the results of im- 
proved magneto switchboards, super-speed 
common hattery switchboards, and _ the 
automatic switchboards. 

The traffic department assists the engi- 
neering department by making accurate 
peg-count records to provide statistical 
data, from which adequate facilities may 
be engineered and provided for handling 
all groups of traffic. Telephones have been 
perfected not only from a_ transmission 
standpoint but have been changed to a tele- 
phone of beauty, such as the new handsets 
in many beautiful colors. 

Good toll service, today, requires ade- 
quate local service, and adequate local serv- 
ice cannot be given without the coopera- 
tion of every department and every em- 
ploye of the telephone company. The sub- 
scriber first comes in contact with the com- 
mercial department which takes the order 
for the telephone. Next, this order is 
passed along to the plant department which 
assigns the telephone number, cable pairs 
and terminal, installs the telephone, and is 
responsible for keeping it in good work- 
ing condition. 

Then the traffic department prepares the 
record of the telephone on the alphabeti- 
cal, numerical, condensed-numerical and 
street address files and becomes responsi- 
ble for giving the service. The commer- 
cial and auditing departments then render 
the bills and collect the money. If am 
of these departments or employes fall dow: 
on the job, the subscriber forgets all about 
the others who have performed 100 per 
cent. 


Years ago, very few companies felt t! 
need of drives for new business. No 
every employe has been enlisted as a sal:s 
representative. Our last 


weekly report 
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showed that 65 per cent of our employes 
re sales conscious. 

Some companies supply their subscribers 
vith toll directories of frequently called 
numbers. Our company has supplied more 
than 200 of these directories to principal 
toll-users, keeping them corrected from 
time to time. These directories have been 
saving valuable time and 
giving the subscriber a better, faster grade 


the means of 


of toll service which has materially in- 
creased the number of toll calls. 

Personal contacts should be made with 
P. B. X. operators and all of the sub- 
scribers that it is possible to reach from 
time to time. Our P. B. X. instructor 
visits the P. B. X. operators at their switch- 
boards and they have all made a personal 
tour through our building. When we held 
open house for the public, recently, 3,000 
people visited our new building in three 
days and 3,000 personal contacts were 
made. 

Years ago, the operator came to work 
and hung her wraps in a locker somewhere, 
if she were lucky enough to have a locker, 


and went right into the operating room. 


Some telephone companies, today, know 
that pleasant surroundings pay big divi- 
dends, and provide locker, dining and rest- 


rooms, posture chairs, adequate lighting 
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and ventilating systems, Celotex ceilings, 
etc. 

After having provided all these comforts, 
it requires constant checking and attention 
to keep them in good condition. The com- 
paratively small additional investment and 
maintenance required to provide these mod- 
ern necessities or 
thoroughly justified by improved employe 
relations, which are reflected in the atti- 


conveniences are 


tude of employes toward the company’s 
patrons. Employes appreciate such con- 
veniences and give better which 
brings more business. 


service 


Telephone progress—figures show that 
there is one telephone for every six people 
in the United States. 
telephone is fast becoming universal. Con- 


Communication by 


sidering what has been achieved by science 
in the past decade, one would be foolish 
to pronounce any suggestion for the future 
as an impossibility. 


Results of All-Employes’ Sales of 
Northwestern Bell Company. 
The all-employe sales campaign of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. has been 
highly successful in preventing a disas- 
trous slump in business. 
When the company began last year, it 
had 662,252 stations in service. The first 

















callers. 
was more forceful than words. 
man is engaged. 
ployer’s callers. 
and curtly ridded the office of them. 
employer upon returning from lunch. 

“No. 


What had she done? 


seems unpardonable. 





BUFFERS 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


A private secretary to a certain very busy business man prided herself on 
keeping her employer from being unnecessarily held up by unimportant callers. 
Although needful, it would seem that this feature of her responsibility would 
require great tact and smoothness in handling. 

However, she wasted little time and few words on many of her employer’s | 
There was a finality in her manner of disposing of some callers which | 
It seemed to add to her statement, “Mr. Free- | 
(You needn’t sit around here waiting to see him.)” 
Of course, Miss Sharp could appear very pleasing to certain of her em- | 
So all went well until one unlucky day a group of “foreign- 
looking fellows,’ as she termed them, called to see her employer. 


“T am expecting important callers. 


Only some foreign-looking fellows, 
She caused her employer to lose an important 
contract besides influential new customers; they never came back. 
It probably was, and yet, if her employer but knew it, 
he likely lost other customers and prospects through her. 

I am inclined to believe he was partly to blame for the great loss, for he 


as she protected him from annoyance and loss of time. 
buffer is a device placed at each end of a railway car which serves to lessen 
the jar when two cars come together. 


probably never bothered himself to know how she handled his callers so long | 
| 
| 


A secretary to a busy business man should be a person who strives to 
prevent any jar between her executive and his customers whether she is able 
to contact them at once or not, especially the latter. 

P. B. X. operators, will you please make a note of this? 
bility is as great as that of a secretary and, indeed, sometimes much greater. | 

| 
| 





She quickly 


’ 


Has anyone been in?” asked her | 
’ glibly replied Miss Sharp. | 


Her action 


Buffer service: A 


Your responsi- 
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Answers to Traffic Questions Pre- 
sented on Page 17. 

1. As no record is kept of incoming toll 

calls, this 

to the called station, saying, for example: 


information should be given 
“T am sorry, we do not keep a record of 
incoming calls.” 

2. If you receive a report of “room 
telephone da,” give this report to the call- 
ing party. While the report of “room 
telephone da” is no longer a chargeable 
report, this report is considered in general 
as relating to the called party. The class- 
ification of the call 
it is a person-to-person call, because you 
have reached a P.B.X. operator at the 
called station. 

3. Ona built-up circuit if you receive a 
report of “NC” or “All trunks busy” when 
a call order is left and the intermediate 
operator asks you to hold the circuit, you 
may hold the circuit five minutes. 

4. CLR stands for “Combined Line and 
Recording,” meaning that the operator who 
records the call also makes the first at- 
tempt to complete the call. 

5. If the order is not understood say, 
“What number, please?” If you still do 
not understand say, “I am what 
number, please?” If you still do not un- 
derstand, refer the call to your supervisor. 


does not change as 


sorry, 








two months showed slight losses, and to 
head off what looked like a big drop in 
business, the employes were organized 
more effectively. The result was a gain 
of more than 2,000 stations, which brought 
the total in service at the end of April 
to 663,774. 

Then the hard times struck the farmers, 
with the low price of wheat and other 
farm products, and for the months of June 
and July a total loss of 4,008 stations were 
recorded. Better organization and harder 
work stopped the ratio of losses for the 
next two months, but the trend was not 
stopped. The total number of stations in 
service below 650,000, although 
nearly 28,000 new stations were connected 
in the first ten months of the year. 

Sales been directed 
along the pushing of sale of special serv- 
With 11,000 men and women 
busy on the firing line, the managers feel 
sure these losses will be more than made 
The 
impetus given is certain to carry on for 
months to come. 

The loss of 13,000 stations net does not 
indicate a corresponding decrease in reve- 
nue, as is indicated by the fact that along 
with getting 28,000 “in” orders for tele- 
phones, the total number of items sold was 
nearly 96,000, or about double the number 
sold a year ago. 


now is 


organization has 


ices to users. 


up with the tide of business turning. 


Naturally most of these 
represent extensions sold, but they also 
cover almost every one of the 50 or more 
services that can be sold in connection with 
telephone service. 
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1STROWCER 
¢ West Countree / 


[pw conversion to 5-digit Strowger working of the telephone system in this "sovereign city of 
the west'’ was successfully accomplished with the recent cut-over of exchanges totaling, ulti- 
mately, 32,500 lines. 









The equipment of these exchanges, comprising one central and nine satellite offices, is noteworthy 
as the first in Great Britain in which the entire Strowger equipment is mounted on single-sided 
racks, ensuring the recognized advantages of increased flexibility, saving of floor-space and im- 
proved protection for the apparatus. 


The whole of the equipment was manufactured and installed to the order of the British Post Office 
by: 


. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 
Strowger Works, Liverpool, England 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: 
International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 




















The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—New Securities Issued During Past Month—Figures From the 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





October Operating Income of 
Class A Companies Decreases. 
Compilations from reports of revenues 

and expenses of 103 telephone companies, 

as made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 

for the month of October, 1931, 

show gross operating revenues of $96,704.- 

238 as compared with $100,990,768 for the 

corresponding month of 1930, a decrease of 

4.2 per cent. 


mission 


Operating expenses for October, 1931, 
were $64,997,093 as compared with $68,- 
173,124 for 1930, a decrease of 4.7 per cent. 
The operating. income for the same month 
was $23,209,247, as compared with $24,- 
497,080 for 1930, a decrease of 5.3 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the ten months 
ending with October, 1931, were $967,386,- 
562, compared with $989,784,215 for the 
corresponding period of 1930, showing a 
decrease of 2.3 per cent for 1931. Operat- 
ing expenses for the same period were 
$647,888,259 and $677,676,031, respectively, 
showing a decrease of 4.4 per cent. 

The operating income for the ten months 
of 1931 amounted to $231,368,847, as com- 
pared with $227,193,049 for the same period 
of 1930, an increase of 1.8 per cent for 
1931. 

The companies, which include those hav- 
ing annual operating revenues over $250,- 
000, had 16,941,225 telephones in service at 


the end of October, 1931, a decrease of 
268,445 1.6 per cent for 
1931. 

Complete data were not available for the 
Ohio Cities Telephone Co. and the South 
East Public Service Corp. of Virginia for 
inclusion in this report. 


telephones, or 


Earnings of Pacific T. & T. Esti- 
mated Greater than 1930. 

Net income of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is estimated at $7.75 a share 
on the 1,805,000 outstanding common 
shares, based on preliminary income sum- 
maries, according to H. D. Pillsbury, pres- 
ident, in a letter to stockholders accom- 
panying the regular quarterly $1.75 com- 
mon dividend disbursement. 

On this basis, the Pacific company’s net 
profit for 1931 would approximate $18,- 
908,750 and, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements of $4,920,000, would leave a 
balance of $13,988,750 for the common 
stock. 

In 1930, net profit was $17,652,356, equal 
after preferred dividends, to $7.05 a share 
on the 1,805,000 common shares outstand- 
ing on December 31, 1930, and $8.06 on the 
average of 1,579,004 common shares out- 
standing during the year. 

In his letter, President Pillsbury points 
out that the net loss of 27,485 telephones 


up to August 10, 1931, had been cut down 
to about 10,000 as of December 15 last, 
leaving a net loss of about 17,000 tele- 
phones, or approximately 1 per cent less 
than there were in service at the beginning 
of the year. 

The Pacific company expended $35,000,- 
000 during 1931 in construction expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments. 


Eleven Months’ Financial State- 
ment of Northern Ohio Company. 
The Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 

Bellevue, Ohio, for the 11 months’ period 

ending November 30, 1931, had total oper- 

ating revenues of $851,787.90 as against 

$873,320 for the same period in 1930. 
Total operating expenses have been re- 

duced to $518,723 for this period in 1931 

from $556,893 the previous year. Net oper- 

ating revenue shows an increase of $16,637, 
the figures being $333,064 and $316,427 re- 
spectively. Operating income was $246,829 
compared to $232,672 and gross income 
amounted to $250,129 against $236,183. 
General expenses were $14,172, interest 
on funded debt $80,336 and amortization 
of bond discount $4,400, making total de- 
duction $98,908. This left a net for in- 
terest, dividends and surplus of $151,221, 
an increase of $12,908 over the figure of 
$138,312 for the 11-month period in 1930. 





———_———Month of October——————_, 
Increase or de— 
crease (*). 











Ratio, 
Items. 1931. 1930. Amount. Pct. 

Number of company stations in service at 
EE 2 vn hen enark a ahea x Miwa Rick sen 16,941,225 17,209,670 *268,445 *1.6 

Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues................ $60,192,163 $61,120,971 $ *928,808 *1.5 
Public pay station revenues............ccccee 3,962,121 4,171,778 *209,657 *5.0 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues... . 948,223 914,953 33,270 3.6 
Oe eer re ree ee 24,925,522 27,805,097 *2,.879,575 *10.4 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues.............. 3,937,754 4,101,757 *164,003 *4.0 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues.............. 2,706,963 2,840,456 *133,493 *4.7 
Ce EE, 5 5 00 hed + bade naeawinse sre 1,212,176 1,262,074 *49 898 *4.0 
EOOUOOR DOVE. 660.680. 6:6ks ces er 66s seewe 1,180,684 1,226,318 *45,634 *3.7 
Telephone operating revenues.............. $96,704,238 $100,990,768 $*4,286,530 *4.2 
Expenses: 

Depreciation of plant and equipment........ $17,105,070 $16,421,686 $ 683,384 4.2 
TE Ee SIRO ooh: 5 bn ocd ees ne ceesscccs 15,557,785 16,968,036 *1,410,251 *8.3 
i alsa cakn a ck ee kl Oe eee eee ecet 17,070,416 19,273,853 *2,203,437 *11.4 
COO GI ooh. dos cdknnks ieecsvneves 9,403,553 9,372,100 31,453 0.3 
General and miscellaneous expenses.......... 5,860,269 6,137,449 *277,180 *4.5 














Telephone operating expenses.............. $64,997,093 $68,173,124 *$3,176,031  *4.7 
Net telephone operating revenues............ $31,707,145 $32,817,644 *$1,110,499 *3.4 
Other operating reVemnuesS.........ccccccccccs 91,83 $2,853 ,978 
Other operating exnenses...............0000- 60,367 54,810 »,557 
Uncollectible operating revenues.............. 779,008 833,818 *54,810 *6.6 
Operating income before deducting taxes.... 30,959,601 32,011,869 *$1,052,268  *3.3 
Taxes assignable to operations.............. 7,750,354 7,514,789 235,565 3.1 


COE IND ic ch dcs cn dds dance dcnves ear 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent...... 





$23,209,247 


67.21 


*$1,287,833  *5.3 
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-——-Ten months ended with October——, 
Increase or de- 

crease (*). 
Ratio, 
1931 1930. Amount. Pet. 
$596,638,085 $599,656,122 $*3,018,037 *0.5 
39,082,176 40,904,819 *1,822,643 *4.5 
9,377,992 9,053,782 324,210 3.6 
254,273,368 271,763,012 *17,489,644 *6.4 
40,062,369 40,687,939 *625,570 *1.5 
27,611,301 27,369,014 242,287 0.9 
12,461,232 12,687,926 *226,694 *1.8 
12,119,961 12,338,399 *218,438 *1.8 
$967,386,562 $989,784,215 *$22,397,653 *2.3 
$168,211,227 $159.612,816 $ 8,598,411 5.4 
154,302,781 166,579,008 *12,276,227 *7.4 
176,997,308 198,927,312 *21,930,004 *11.0 
90,037,565 93,223,309 *3,185,744 *3.4 
58,339,378 59,333,586 *994,208 *1.7 
$647,888,259 $677,676.031 *$29,787,772 *4.4 
$319,498,303 $312,108,184 $ 7,390,119 2.4 
1,025,599 963,193 62,406 eyes 
623,153 584,260 38,893 — 
7,636,500 7,711,068 *74,568 *1.0 
312,264,249 304,776,049 7,488,200 2.5 
80,895,402 77,583,000 3,312,402 4.3 
$231,368,847 $227,193,049 $ 4,175,798 1.8 
66.97 68.47 1.50 ‘in 











Comparative Statistics Compiled from October Reports of 103 Class A Companies to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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The complete figures for the month of board of directors on December 29, the dicate that the company earned its dividend 
~ November and the 11 months ending No- quarterly dividend of 134 per cent was de- with a small margin without taking into 
5 vember 30, 1931, are given in the accom- clared on the company’s preferred stock. account its proportion of the undistributed 
panying table. ; This dividend is the 118th consecutive earnings of its subsidiary companies. The 
Total assets of the Northern Ohio Com- quarterly dividend paid, representing 29%4 earnings of these subsidiary companies, in- 
) pany have been increased during the past years of uninterrupted payments by the cluding the Western Electric Co., Inc., 
{ year, $15,038, to $4,459,475. Fixed capital Northern Ohio company and its prede- taken as a whole also exceeded their divi- 
> installed is set at a figure of $4,041,581 on cessor, The Local Telephone Co. dend payments. 
November 30, 1931, an increase of $41,124 “The annual report of the company is in 
_ over 1930’s figure. The following is the Associated T. & T. Co.’s Net Earn- preparation and will be mailed to stock- 
;, balance sheet statement as of November . holders early in March.” 
mn s : ) 
i 1. 
“ 30, 1931: ange Sor E58 
‘ia a The Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
Fixed capital teetefied $4,041,581 Co., according to present indications, will Current Price Quotations on Listed 
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phone Co. (San Francisco) first 5 per 
cent bonds. The affiliated company stocks 
pledged were 78,000 shares of Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Telephone Co., 80,706 
shares of Wisconsin Telephone Co., and 
17,000 shares of Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


November Earnings of the Larger 


Telephone Companies. 

Earnings of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for November and 11 
months ending November 30, compared 
with earnings in corresponding periods of 
1930, were made public January 9 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as fol- 
lows: 


November : 1931. 1930. 
Total operating rev- 

eee $ 8,452,629 $ 9,099,754 
Net operating rev- 

SPE RD ee eran 2,710,365 3,019,686 
Net operating in- 

Se ee 2,186,345 2,702,869 


Eleven months: 
Total operating rev- 


WE ascik gaia xteake 100,362,480 104,959,083 
Net operating rev- 
eee 37,213,783 36,351,402 
Net operating in- 
OME xo iho kd eee 30,420,585 30,450,322 


Earnings of other large telephone com- 
panies for November and also for the 11- 
month period ending November 30, are as 
follows: 

Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co. 


1931. 1930. 
November gross....$ 4,789,146 $ 5,092,018 


Net earnings ...... 1,191,111 1,291,698 
11 months’ gross... 54,470,095 56,942,800 
Net earnings ...... 13,647,455 13,540,808 


New York Telephone Co. 
November gross... .$17,269,747 $17,663,888 
Operating income... 3,855,004 3,617,803 
11 months’ gross. ..193,653,133 195,552,555 
Operating income... 43,198,880 40,521,967 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 

of New York. 


November gross....$ 779,327 $ 744,534 
Net earnings ...... 200,079 173,622 
11 months’ gross... 8,419,042 7,892,403 
Net earnings ...... 2,131,566 1,599,947 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of Virginia. 


November gross....$ 712,773 $ 692,515 
Net earnings ...... 188,441 176,341 
11 months’ gross... 7,798,471 7,469,435 
Net earnings ...... 2,190,520 1,822,472 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
November gross....$ 3,958,118 $ 4,074,841 
Net earnings ...... 743,851 866,172 
11 months’ gross... 45,451,110 45,739,742 
Net earnings ...... 10,114,381 9,687,145 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
November gross....$ 2,753,069 $ 2,886,297 
Net earnings ...... 620,131 690,971 
11 months’ gross... 31,397,055 32,005,106 
Net earnings 7,901,470 7,807,841 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
November gross....$ 5,937,870 $ 6,299,515 


Net earnings ...... 1,435,216 1,543,329 
11 months’ gross... 67,124,152 69,454,651 
Net earnings ...... 16,805,187 16,533,397 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of West Virginia. 


November gross....$ 492,984 $ 512,617 
Net earnings ...... 100,524 109,025 
11 months’ gross... 5,562,975 5,630,215 
Net earnings ...... 1,149,281 1,131,706 
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Diamond State Telephone Co. 
1931 1930. 


November gross....$ 167,695 $ 167,042 
Net earnings ...... 41,530 38,342 
11 months’ gross... 1,834,008 1,816,625 
Net earnings ...... 523,355 476,670 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
November gross....$ 7,136,360 $ 7,598,540 
Operating income... 1,197,877 1,427,421 
11 months’ gross... 81,850,103 84,937,472 
Operating income... 15,270,629 16,189,216 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
November gross....$ 6,693,207 $ 7,139,398 
Net earnings 1,578,832 1,819,589 
11 months’ gross... 75,686,274 79,637,768 


Net earnings ...... 17,516,392 19,903,398 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
November gross....$ 1,423,037 $ 1,492,108 


Net earnings ...... 220,733 247,164 
11 months’ gross... 16,387,177 16,706,010 
Net earnings ...... 2,850,758 2,952,165 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


November gross....$ 106,101 $ 120,519 
Net earnings ...... 36,135 29,515 
11 months’ gross... 1,209,572 1,246,026 
Net earnings ...... 302,635 226,603 


Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
November gross....$ 1,037,292 $ 1,109,119 
Net earnings ...... 257,782 243,024 
11 months’ gross... 11,825,916 12,315,912 
Net earnings ...... 2,903,764 2,871,400 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
November gross....$ 7,136,360 $ 7,598,540 


Net earnings ...... 1,197,877: 1,427,421 
11 months’ gross... 81,850,103 84,937,472 
Net earnings ...... 15,270,629 16,189,216 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
November gross. ...$ 5,057,622 $ 5,249,418 
Operating income... 1,053,613 1,066,169 
11 months’ gross... 57,531,494 64,507,376 
Operating income... 12,611,859 13,917,168 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
November gross....$ 3,085,499 $ 3,349,548 
Net earnings ...... 492,495 343,192 
11 months’ gross... 35,757,379 38,115,758 


Net earnings ...... 6,346,410 5,805,666 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

November gross....$ 1,808,263 $ 1,922,143 


Net earnings ...... 350,860 468,435 
11 months’ gross... 20,559,812 21,044,802 


Net earnings ...... 4,748,080 5,133,981 
Northern New York Telephone Corp., 
Plattsburg. 

November gross....$ 116,184 $ 113,605 
Net earnings ...... 24,419 28,287 
11 months’ gross... 1,305,878 1,294,296 
Net earnings ...... 289,901 286,943 


Ohio Bell Telephc .e Co. 
November gross....$ 3,441,438 $ 3,628,860 
Net earnings ...... 705,934 825,361 
11 months’ gross... 39,319,234 40,555,428 


Net earnings ...... 8,548,100 8,549,788 
Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., Erie. 
November gross....$ 197,527 $ 206,876 
Earnings deficit ... 85,690 *82,180 
11 months’ gross... 2,288,489 2,366,600 
Net earnings ...... 892,418 981,147 


*Net earnings. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 


November gross....$ 442,010 $ 450,156 
Net earnings ...... 92,531 108,826 
11 months’ gross... 4,923,183 4,903,303 
Net earnings ...... 1,111,866 1,131,412 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 
November gross... .$ 1,432,609 $ 1,451,222 
Net earnings ...... 368,760 393,150 
11 months’ gross... 16,165,583 16,078,114 
Net earnings ...... 4,185,924 3,959,266 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
November gross....$ 471,132 $ 487,707 


Net earnings ...... 129,562 105,288 
11 months’ gross... 5,275,969 5,355,957 
Net earnings ...... 1,400,288 1,417,765 
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Southern California Telephone Co. 
1931. 1930. 
November gross....$ 3,170,311 $ 3,339,253 
Net earnings ...... 781,947 881,602 
11 months’ gross... 36,598,366 31,880,358 
Net earnings ...... 9,583,921 7,966,512 


West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, 


ash. 
November gross....$ 105,518 $ 117,435 
Net earnings ...... 35,630 32,666 
11 months’ gross... 1,252,548 1,367,690 
Net earnings ...... 402,775 396,284 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Spokane, Wash. 


November gross....$ 133,129 $ 138,580 
Net earnings ...... 37,518 19,211 
11 months’ gross... 1,485,394 1,564,709 
Net earnings ...... 332,782 283,288 


New England Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. 
November gross....$ 6,181,277 $ 6,218,687 
Net earnings ...... 1,402,922 1,350,682 
11 months’ gross... 69,064,527 68,939,307 
Net earnings ...... 16,186,847 15,476,129 


Large Nebraska Companies Report 
to Commission of Operations. 
The report of the Northwestern Bell 

Telephone Co., for the first 11 months of 

1931, filed with the Nebraska State Rail- 

way Commission, shows a loss of stations 

during that period of 14,982, there being 

647,270 at the beginning of December. This 

is less than a 2 per cent loss. 

The following figures are taken from 
the report for the year exclusive of De- 
cember: Gross revenues, $31.982,920, a re- 
duction of $616,281; toll reduction, $817,- 
313: exchange increase, $146,176; telephone 
operating expenses, $11,755,759, a decrease 
of $334,178; total telephone expenses, $24,- 
991,823, a decrease of $306,975 (deprecia- 
tion increase, $277,377). 

Net earnings, $6,941,097, a decrease of 
$309,388; sundry net earnings, $1,314,481, 
an increase of $382,081; total net earnings, 
$8,255,278, an increase of $22,773; balance 
net profits, $6,677,632, a decrease of $120,- 
960; undivided profits, $1,091,676; decrease, 
$654,369. 

The November report shows: Gross 
revenues, $2,801,233, decrease of $85,476; 
net earnings, $684,107, decrease of $54,492. 

The report of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for the first 11 months of 
the year shows a decrease of $117,056 in 
gross revenues, of which toll contributed 
$110,997 and exchange, $5,365. Gross reve- 
nues totaled $2,890,950; telephone operating 
expenses, $987,147, a decrease of $42,564; 
total telephone expenses, $2,297,345, a de- 
crease of $121,450. 

Net telephone earnings, $543,605, an in- 
crease of $4,394; sundry net earnings, $59,- 
552, a decrease of $2,875; total net earn 
ings, $653,157, an increase of $1,519; bal 
ance net profits, $470,974, a decrease of 
$28,126; undivided profits, $31,282, a de- 
crease of $6,681. The number of stations 
in service November 31 was 77,615, a loss 
for 11 months of 5,524. 

The November report shows gross reve- 
nues of $251,800, an increase of $473; net 
profits, $65,074, an increase of $17,031. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Action by Congress on Holding 
Company Inquiry. 
Adoption of~° the Rayburn resolution 
(H. Res. 59) for investigation of con- 
trol of public utilities, other than railroads, 
by holding companies, investment trusts, 
associations, etc., was voted January 19 
under a special rule voted by the House 
committee on rules January 16. The action 
of the committee followed a hearing in 
which the necessity of the investigation 
was pointed out by Representative Rayburn 
(Dem.) of Bonham, Texas, chairman of 
the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, and _ Representative 
Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., its former 

chairman. 

The resolution, it was explained by the 
proponents, provides for a comprehensive 
early investigation by the House com- 
mittee, of facts regarding ownership of 
public utilities by holding coinpanies oper- 
ating in interstate commerce. 

The contemplated investigation, it was 
further stated, will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, of the 
American University of Washington who 
conducted the investigation of railroad 
holding companies. 

The original intention of proponents of 
the investigation was to determine the ex- 
tent .of control of utilities through securi- 
ties holding companies, but it was later 
broadened to include every element of own- 
ership and influence. 

The sole purpose now, they explain, is 
to find “who owns” the power companies, 
the telephone companies, the radio broad- 
casting enterprises, and the bus lines, so 
that future plans for federal regulation can 
be mapped out in the light of actual condi- 
tions and actual control. 

“We are aiming to develop the facts as 
to who owns and controls the public utili- 
ties of this country, just as we developed 
the facts in the last Congress so completely 

garding the ownership and control of the 
tailroads,” Mr. Rayburn told the committee 

n rules. 

“We are not aiming at punishing anyone. 
\e are not proposing to hold anyone up to 

orn. We are not proposing to try a case 

the newspapers to produce headlines. 
\Ve want simply and solely to find out who 
wns and controls these public utilities, 
her than railroads, which are already 
established; we want to ascertain the own- 
rship, control and _ interrelationship of 
ock ownerships.” 

He said the investigation would be in 
the interest of intelligent legislation and 
warned against the possibility of “hap- 


hazard, ill-considered legislation.” “Con- 
gress,” he said, “should not legislate 
hastily.” Some day soon, he stated, legisla- 
tion to regulate the public utility holding 
companies would come before it, “and we 
want information on the companies. We 
don’t want to legislate in the dark.” 

He said it was hoped the investigation 
would be concluded by the end of this 
session. The inquiry, he said, was 
impartial. 

“Does the investigation propose to go into 
the questions of fairness of rates?” asked 
Representative Garrett (Dem.) of Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

“No,” replied Mr. Rayburn. He ex- 
plained that Congress had left the question 
of railroad rates with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. “What we want to do,” 
he said, “is to determine the facts regard- 
ing the other public utilities, look into 
abuses, ascertain what controls these utili- 
ties and to obtain all the facts necessary in 
respect to recommendations that any of 
these utilities should be put under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

Asked if the Federal Trade Commission 
is not doing something along the lines pro- 
posed, as to power, etc., Mr. Rayburn said 
that commission has already published 20 
volumes of testimony and that it is not 
nearly through. 

He said that a later resolution would be 
offered to authorize expenditures of not 
exceeding $100,000 for the investigation. 
He and Mr. Parker said the investigation 
of the railroad holding companies, pro- 
ducing valuable information on which 
future legislation could be based, cost 
$39,755 out of an authorized $50,000. 


Investigations at Utilities’ Expense 
Upheld by Wisconsin Court. 

Upholding the most important section 
of Wisconsin’s strict utility regulation law, 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court on January 
12 held that the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission could levy costs of investiga- 
tions against utilities investigated. 

With investigations pending against the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the Wiscon- 
sin Power & Light Co., the commission 
found its hands tied when the telephone 
company obtained an injunction restrain- 
ing the commission from collecting the 
costs of the investigation. The state su- 
preme court dissolved this injunction. 

The law upheld in this decision was 
enacted by the 1931 legislature and auth- 
orizes the public service commission to 
assess against a public utility all or part 
of the expense of an investigation. 
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In an action brought by the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., Judge A. C. Hoppmann in 
the Dane County Circuit Court had ruled 
that the law was unconstitutional because 
it delegated legislative powers to the com- 
mission in authorizing it to remit the costs 
if such action should be found to be for 
the public good. 

The supreme court, although admitting 
that the law is “not happily framed,” 
finds that the power of the commission to 
make reasonable determinations upon situ- 
ations as they arise, subject to judicial re- 
view, is an administrative and not a legis- 
lative power. 

Notwithstanding the state supreme 
court’s decision, the state senate on Janu- 
ary 12 passed the Loomis bill (S. 6), 
changing the law to conform to Judge 
Hoppmann’s decision. 


Illinois Commission Considers 
Rate Reduction Case. 
Figures intended to justify present rates 
charged by the Middle States Telephone 
Co. in Pekin, Park Ridge and Des Plaines 
were presented before the Illinois Com- 

merce Commission on January 13. 

The company was cited by the commis- 
sion some time ago to show why these 
rates should not be reduced. The figures 
presented were in support of a motion by 
the company either to dismiss the case or 
to continue it without date. 

Two company officials, Auditor Burns 
and Assistant Manager Poole, were on the 
stand. Testimony was introduced to the 
effect that the company’s average net earn- 
ing on a five-year basis was 4 per cent on 
the value of the company’s property as 
fixed by the company. 

The case was continued to January 27 at 
which time the company’s motion to dis- 
miss or continue the case without date will 
be considered by the commission. In the 
meantime the commission will investigate 
the figures as to the company’s earnings. 


Iowa Statutes Do Not Make 
Physical Connection Obligatory. 
In an opinion by the Iowa Supreme 

Court this month it was held that the state 

law does not require a telephone company 

to connect its facilities with those of an- 
other. This decision reverses the Wayne 

County District Court which would have 

required the Northwestern Bell Telephone 

Co. to permit connection of its facilities 

with those of the Allerton Telephone Co. 
The action was based on a mandamus 

suit brought by Attorney General Fletcher 
on relation of the Allerton Telephone Co., 
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which sought to force the connection, 
which it claimed was extended to the 
Middle States Utilities Co. in Allerton. 

“We find nothing within the statute 
which makes it obligatory upon one tele- 
phone company to physically connect its 
facilities with another,’ the supreme court 
decreed. This is said to have been the 
first case of its kind in Iowa, although 
parallel cases have been of record in other 
states. 


New Utilities Tax Urged by New 
Jersey Governor. 

Because nearly all of the public utilities 
in New Jersey “are now engaged in inter- 
state business of some kind or another,” 
Gov. Morgan F. Larson in his message to 
the legislature on January 12 declared that 
it may be necessary to abandon the gross 
receipts tax which has been in effect since 
1900 and adopt another method of taxing 
the utilities. 

The governor referred to the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in 1930, 
holding that the tax cannot be applied to 
receipts from interstate telephone business. 
He stated that if this principle is applied 
to all other utilities, the municipalities will 
be deprived of a large amount of revenue. 

After the organization of the New Jer- 
sey Bell Telephone Co. in 1927, it chal- 
lenged the gross receipts tax, insofar as the 
interstate commerce over its line was in- 
cluded in the measure of gross receipts 
used for the ascertainment of the tax. 

Approximately 25 per cent of its gross 
receipts is derived from interstate mes- 
sages, which it handles in connection with 
companies in the adjoining states; the gross 
receipts tax upon which for the year 1928 
amounted to more than $250,000 and for 
1929 in excess of $300,000. The governor 
further called attention to the fact that 
this tax was distributed among the munici- 


palities in proportion to the value of the- 


line or facilities of the utility assessed 
within the municipalities, respectively. 


Record of Dividends Introduced in 
Boston Rate Case. 

At the continued hearing January 6, be- 
fore the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities on the petition of the Bos- 
ton Central Labor Union for a reduction 
in the rates of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Wycliffe C. Mar- 
shall, representing the petitioners, sub- 
mitted the record of dividends declared 
by the company between June 30, 1906, 
and December 31, 1930. 

Chairman Henry C. Attwill interrupted 
the hearing to state that the policy of 
Massachusetts has been for public utilities 
not to issue stock below par. The New 
England company, while not a Massachu- 
setts corporation, has conducted its affairs 
on the Massachusetts theory. 

If the dividend is reduced to 6 per cent, 
Mr. Attwill inquired, where will the stock 
go in the present market? Mr. Marshall 
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did not make a direct answer, but said 
that transactions in New England Tele- 
phone stock on the Boston Stock Ex- 
change constituted a small part of the total 
amount outstanding and that the stock 
could be manipulated. He said that a 6 per 
cent return is a reasonable one. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Attwill 
regarding possible sale of a $2,000,000 
stock issue today, Mr. Marshall said it 
could be sold at this time at par on a 6 
per cent basis. Chairman Attwill said 
that he did not have all the confidence of 
Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marshall submitted an exhibit cov- 
ering the 24% years, June 30, 1906, to De- 
cember 31, 1930, which showed gross oper- 
ating revenues of $856,717,558. Of this, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has received back as license payments, 
over $31,000,000. 

Divisible income during this period was 
$158,511,527, of which the A. T. & T. Co. 
has received roughly one-fifth. During 
this period there has been paid in divi- 
dends out of net divisible income between 
one-fourth and one-fifth and amount added 
to surplus was almost $9,000,000. 

Surplus at the start of the period (1906) 
was $1,909,000 and surplus at the end of 
the period (1930) was $9,125,000. 

Mr. Marshall submitted a number of 
exhibits purporting to show the increased 
burden on the telephone user as the result 
of the change-over from the manual to 
the machine-switching system in Massa- 
chusetts. 

C. S. Pierce, vice-president and general 
counsel of the New England company, at- 
tempted to have Mr. Marshall make a 
definite statement that what he was lead- 
ing up to was that there should not have 
been a change-over from manual to ma- 
chine-switching by the company. Mr. Mar- 
shall did not make a direct answer. 

The hearing adjourned until January 27. 


Commission Denies Reduction 
Based on Comparative Rates. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on December 31, denied an 
application for a general reduction in rates 
at the Rosemount, Minn., exchange of the 
Central West Public Service Co. The com- 
mission ordered, however, a reduction in 
rural multi-party rates of $2.25 to $1.75 
gross or $2.00 to $1.50 net, effective Jan- 
uary 1, as proposed by the company. 

The applicants based their request for 
a reduction in the Rosemount telephone ex- 
change rates primarily upon the grounds 
that an increase in the Farmington tele- 
phone exchange rates was recently denied 
by the commission; that the rural tele- 
phone rates at the Prior Lake exchange 
were recently reduced; and that the pres- 
ent schedule of rates and charges at the 
Rosemount exchange is generally higher 
than at the Farmington and Prior Lake 
exchanges. 

The only evidence submitted by the pe- 
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titioners, in support of their application for 
a reduction in rates, consisted of exhibits 
prepared from the sworn reports of the 
telephone company, filed with the commis- 
sion, and data furnished in a previous case 
dated May 1, 1930, which authorized the 
present schedule of rates and charges at 
the Rosemount exchange; also an exhibit 
compiled by the attorneys for the peti- 
tioners showing the estimated annual earn- 
ings and expenses under the present and 
petitioned-for rates. 

The evidence presented by the Central 
West Public Service Co. was to show that 
the company could not reduce the rates to 
the extent petitioned for without incurring 
an irreparable loss; also that its Rosemount 
telephone plant had not appreciably depre- 
ciated since the commission’s order of 
May 1, 1930. 

“After a careful consideration of all the 
matters disclosed at the hearing,” the com- 
mission states, “we are of the opinion that 
the petitioners’ contention, in this case— 
that the rates at Rosemount should be re- 
duced for the reason that they are higher 
than the telephones rates at the Farming- 
ton and Prior Lake telephone exchanges— 
does not constitute a valid basis for order- 
ing a reduction of the Rosemount telephone 
exchange rates, because the conditions un- 
der which the Farmington and Prior Lake 
telephone plants are constructed and op- 
erated may very well be substantially dif- 
ferent from those controlling the Rose- 
mount situation. 

“Furthermore, we are unable to find any- 
thing in the record, in this proceeding, 
that would justify us in modifying our or- 
der dated May 1, 1930. 

However, subsequent to the hearing in 
this proceeding, the Central West Public 
Service Co. advised the commission that, 
owing to the present general depressed 
business situation, it is willing to reduce 
the rural rates in the Rosemount exchange 
area from $2.25 to $1.75 per month, or from 
$2.00 net to $1.50 per month, if the com- 
mission so orders. 

The commission believes, under all the 
circumstances and condition as found and 
stated herein, that the said reduction in 
the rural rates in the Rosemount telephone 
exchange area will reasonably satisfy the 
request of the petitioners in this proceed- 
ing.” 

The commission ordered the reduction in 
the rural rate as suggested by the Central 
West Public Service Co., effective Janu- 
ary 1. 


Tex., Rate Case 
Rehearing Resumed. 

The rehearing in the federal court, of 
the suit of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. against the city of San Antonio, 
Tex., in the four-year-old rate increase con- 
troversy, was resumed on January 11. De- 
tailed figures purporting to show that the 
telephone company’s valuation on its prop- 

(Please turn to page 40.) 
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Common Battery For Minnesota Town 


Central We: Public Service Co. Provides Modern Service for Telephone Sub- 
scribers in Canby, Minn.—Reconstructed System Now Includes a New Kellogg 
Masterbuilt Switchboard—Description of New Exchange Equipment Installed 


By Jay Houghtaling, 


District Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


Because the people of Canby, Minn., 
wanted modern telephone service; because 
the Central West Public Service Co., 
which serves this territory, believes in giv- 
ing its subscribers fine service only, Canby 
today boasts of complete and modern com- 











Substantial 


Modern 
at Canby, Minn., Housing New Equipment 


Telephone’ Building 


mon battery system the equal of any town 
of its size in the northwest. 

It was at the turn of the present century 
that Canby first had the advantages of tele- 
phone communication. The Southwestern 
Minnesota Telephone Co. established the 
original system and conducted its affairs 
with varying success until 1905. At that 
time the local business men organized a 
company for the purpose of taking over 
the entire telephone system. 

Their object in acquiring the company 
was to enlarge its facilities and improve 
telephone service to assure a more adequate 
communication system. They were plan- 
ning for the present with a thought to 
Canby’s future growth and_ prosperity. 
Under the supervision of Arthur W. 
Ewing, the company was quickly estab- 
lished as one of the city’s soundest and 
most successful business enterprises. 

Only one interruption marred its prog- 
ress. That was in 1908 when a competing 
company was organized by the farmers in 
and about Canby because they thought, as 
an independent company, they could cut 
their rates. For a period of two years, the 
public had to contend with all the inconsis- 
tencies, trouble, and expense of two tele- 
phone systems. Eventually, the farmers’ 
company encountered difficulties because of 
the low rates that it made and because the 
officials were inexperienced in telephone 
company management. 

In 1910, Mr. Ewing’s company bought 
the farm lines and completely rebuilt the 
system, including the installation of a new 
Kellogg magneto switchboard. In 1927, the 


property was purchased by the Central 
West Public Service Co., of Omaha, Neb. 
In response to the wishes of Canby sub- 
scribers for modern, common battery ser- 
vice, the-new corporation started to re- 
build both local and rural plants in prepa- 
ration for the new service which was cut 
into service last year. 

A two-position, 6-800 Masterbuilt switch- 
board was ordered from the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. The 
board is equipped with 340 common bat- 
tery lines and 40 magneto lines for toll and 
rural service. Among other features, it 
has 34 universal cord circuits with auto- 
matic ringing, revertive ringing tone, and 
dark keyshelf. 

The company officials chose the Master- 
built switchboard because it possesses fea- 
tures for economical, fast, and reliable 
service. It has great earning power, low 
costs to maintain, is flexible and readily 
adaptable to changes caused by growth. 

Changes can be made quickly, economi- 
cally, and without service interruption. Toll 
and local traffic are both handled on an 
efficient, satisfactory basis. An individual 
position can be readily added if necessary, 
so that Canby is assured of adequate fa- 
cilities for many, many years to come. 

The positional equipment of a 6-800 Mas- 
terbuilt board is extremely simple and 








flexible. The keyshelf, connecting rack 
and relay gate are fully equipped and 
wired into a complete positional unit at the 
factory. It may be arranged for toll, local, 
rural, or mixed traffic. Each unit is easily 
interchangeable with any other positional 
unit. 

Alternately colored’ supervisory lamps 
with cords of corresponding colors, assure 
a prompt and accurate disconnection. <A 
two-party ringing and listening key with 
each cord circuit simplifies operation. 
Lamp signals are associated with local 
lines, and drop signals with toll and rural 
lines. All key shelves and equipment blanks 
are faced with durable, black phenol fibre. 

A Cook main distributing frame was 
also installed. The power plant consists 
of a sealed type Exide battery with Tungar 
rectifier operated by an automatic charging 
control. An automatic switching device 
starts the battery-operated interrupter in 
case of a power failure, but starts the 
power-driven interrupter again when cur- 
rent is restored to the power lines. 

To provide a_ substantial housing for 
the new Masterbuilt board and other equip- 
ment, a new telephone building was erected. 
This modern fireproof building is complete 
with an operating room, a terminal and 
wire chief's room, restroom, manager’s 
office, and a lobby furnished with two 





Chief Operator Seated at Attractive New Two-Position Kellogg Switchboard Recently 
installed at Canby, Minn. 
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booths. A full basement provides substan- 
tial storage and work-room space. 

The cutover to the Masterbuilt equip- 
ment was recently made without trouble or 
delay, and shortly afterward open house 
was held for the public. Many subscribers 
and others visited the plant and had the 
“workings” of the new system explained 
to them in detail. 

W. H. Schrupp is the area manager for 
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the Canby district and is succeeding in 
doing an excellent job. Incidentally, Mr. 
Schrupp is one of the leaders in the sale 
of Central West Public Service Co. stock 
which shows that he not only believes in 
his company, but has the faculty of mak- 
ing the public believe in it, too. 

Frank Milhollan, president and general 
manager of the Central West Public Ser- 
vice Co., and F. M. Parsons, plant superin- 
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tendent, both with headquarters in Omaha, 
Neb., were also actively interested in the 
purchase and installation of the new master- 
built equipment. 

E. B. Samp, district manager for the 
company, had a great deal to do with plan- 
ning and establishing the new system and 
carrying it to a successful completion. He, 
too, was present at the house warming to 
welcome patrons and to greet old friends. 


North Electric Mfg. Co’s Fine Condition 


Company Free From Debt With Ample Working Capital—Bonds Retired With- 
out Any Refunding—Financial Structure Rearranged With Only One Class of 
Stock—Company’s Manufacturing and Sales Activities During the Past 12 Years 


F. R. McBerty, president of The North 
Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, reports 
that the changes in financial and capital 
arrangements of the North Electric Mfg. 
Co., upon which its officials and attorneys 
have been working through the last two 
years, have now been completed. These 
alterations have put the North company in 
a condition of stability and security. This 
has attracted attention because of its ex- 
ceptional character in this period of finan- 
cial loss and instability and of uncertain 
control. 

The North Electric Mfg. Co. was or- 
ganized in 1918 by Mr. McBerty and 
Kempster B. Miller, to take over the plant, 
patents, and business of the North Electric 
Co. and Telephone Improvement Co. Mr. 
McBerty’s long connection with the West- 
ern Electric Co. up to the date of his par- 
ticipation in the organization of the North 
company and his numerous contributions 
to the development of the telephone art 
and particularly to the construction of 
automatic exchanges, and Mr. Miller’s ac- 
tivities in the Independent telephone field 
with the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. and his contributions to the literature 
of telephony, are well known to most of 
our readers among the Independent and 
Bell interests in America and those in 
foreign countries. 

The capital and financial structure of 
the North Electric Mfg. Co. has comprised 
first preferred stock, of $100 par value, 
issued to the number of 8,546 shares;: sec- 
ond preferred stock, of $10 par value, in 
the amount of 17,422 shares; common 
stock of par value $5, in the amount of 
10,000 shares, and an issue of 7 per cent, 
10-year bonds, dated November 30, 1921. 

By an action of the stockholders taken 
this month arrangements were made for 
converting all the outstanding shares of 
stock of the various classes into a new no- 
par common stock, of which an issue of 
300,000 shares was authorized. The con- 
versions were in the ratio of 20 shares of 
the new no-par common stock for one first 
preferred share of $100 par value; two of 
the new common shares for one of the sec- 


ond preferred shares of $10 par value; and 
2% of the new shares for one of the old 
common shares of $5 par value. This re- 
sulted in 230,000 shares of the new stock 
outstanding. 

These conversions of stock brought ad- 
vantages which appealed to the various 

















F. R. McBerty, President of the North 

Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, Who Is 

Largely Responsible for Placing the Com- 

pany in Its Present Favorable Condition of 
Stability and Security. 


classes of stockholders, both as furthering 
the interests of the company and as -being 
beneficial to them individually. The hold- 
ers of first preferred stock who had. con- 
tributed the funds which made the organi- 
zation of the company possible, improved 
their control over the company’s affairs 
and their participation in future profits. 
The holders of second preferred shares, 
which carried no voting power and ranked 
after the first preferred shares in respect 
to both dividends and assets, acquired an 
equal right with other stockholders in the 
participation and control, but gave up a 


certain obstructive strategical position 


growing out of the relatively large num- 
ber of such shares; holders of old common 
stock, the majority of whom were also 
holders of first preferred stock, had the 
satisfaction of seeing the company’s capital 
position and control greatly simplified and 
improved. 

These operations were carried out by 
Mr. McBerty, in conjunction with the 
company’s attorneys, Messrs. Garfield, 
Cross, MacGregor, Daoust, and Baldwin, 
and transformed the company’s capital 
status from one having a rather difficult 
relation to the new corporation statutes of 
Ohio, into one in complete and advantage- 
ous harmony with the new statutes, in the 
drafting of which Mr. Daoust had been 
an active participant. 

The North company owns one of the 
three groups of patents which dominate 
the field of automatic telephony in the 
United States. Among them are said to be 
a number of patents of primary impor- 
tance, including a patent covering funda- 
mental features of the panel type exchange 
designed by the Western Electric Co. for 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
patents covering the generally used metal- 
lic circuit operation in dial automatic sys- 
tems, patents on call distribution to oper- 
ators in semi-automatic systems, and pat- 
ents on the North company’s “all-relay” 
system. 

In 1921 the North company entered into 
an exchange of licenses with the two other 
holders of groups of patents in automatic 
telephony—Western Electric Co. and Auto- 
matic Electric Co.—which enabled it not 
only to add to its financial resources but 
to acquire complete freedom to manufac- 
ture its various types of automatic ex- 
changes and allied apparatus. In connec- 
tion with this operation and for the pur 
pose of enabling it to expand and stabilize 
its business, it created and distributed the 
issue of bonds. 

The issue of bonds matured on Decem- 
ber 1, 1931. Interest was paid by the 
North company without default throug! 


the entire period, and the bonds were ac- 


corded a high status among investors 











January 23, 1932. 


About two years ago the company began 
buying in the bonds, and continued to do 
so up to the period of maturity, paying a 
substantial premium above par, and on 
these terms acquiring rather more than 
half of them prior to maturity. 

In August of last year, having in view 
the uncertainties of financial circumstances, 
the company created with the Midland 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, a trust fund 
covering the balance of the bonds, the in- 
terest due, and the expenses for retire- 
ment and cancellation of bonds and 
mortgage. 

On December 1, the conditions of the 
trust were fulfilled and the mortgage was 
cancelled. This operation was carried on 
out of the company’s earnings and without 
resort to any refunding, leaving the com- 
pany free from debt, other than short- 
term current items, and with ample work- 
ing capital. 

During the period of growth and con- 
solidation of its interests, the North com- 
pany and Mr. McBerty carried out a pro- 
gram of contributions to telephony and 
kindred industries which was of marked 
importance. 

In 1919, they entered into arrangements 
with the General Electric Co., Ltd., of 
London (Peel-Connor Telephone Works) 
for the formation and financing of a com- 
pany, known as “Coventry Automatic Tel- 
ephones Ltd.,” in England for manufac- 
turing and distributing automatic tele- 
phone exchanges in England, other Euro- 
pean countries, and the British colonies, 
excepting Canada. The Coventry company 
developed into an extensive supplier of au- 
tomatic exchanges to the British and Co- 
lonial governments. Mr. McBerty served 
as consulting engineer for the British 
company. 

Under this arrangement the North com- 
pany supplied from its factory at Galion, 
Ohio, large dial automatic city exchanges 
for the cities of Dundee and Braughty 
Ferry in Great Britain, and for Delhi, 
Nagpur, and nearly a score of other cities 
in India. Fifteen of the city exchanges 
in India were dial automatic “all-relay” 
exchanges of the type now being widely 
put into service by the North company in 
the United States. 

The largest of these dial automatic “all- 
relay” exchanges carries 600 lines and ties 
into a network of seven others operating 
over trunk lines up to 90 miles in length. 
These exchanges are operated by the gov- 
ernment of India, and have been working 
successfully for about seven years. 

The North company also closed a con- 
tract with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. under which the North company 
manufactures its “all-relay’ exchange 
equipments exclusively for the Westing- 
house company for remote control of large 
power stations and systems, the Westing- 
house company buying this equipment ex- 
clusively from the North company. The 
two companies cooperate in the develop- 
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ment of circuits and apparatus for power- 
controlled systems. Under this arrange- 
ment the Westinghouse company has at- 
tained a premier position in this field. The 
Westinghouse company has put into opera- 
tion about 200 of these “all-relay” equip- 
ments. 

An arrangement was brought about by 
the North company with the Teleregister 
Co. of New York, a subordinate unit of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., under 
which the North company makes the stock 
quotation equipments rented to stockbrok- 
ers for working with leased wires of the 
Western Union systems and maintained by 
the Western Union company. These Tele- 
register equipments also are of the North 
company’s “all-relay” type. 

At the same time the North company 
has installed a number of its well-known 
Auto-Manual systems, a large number of 
its “all-relay” remote-control, satellite 
equipments (without dials) and some 400 
dial exchanges of the “all-relay” type, in 
towns and in private institutions. 


These equipments are found in many of 
the largest universities, such as Harvard 
and Duke; in banks, such as the Cleveland 
Trust Co.; in insurance companies, such as 
Central Union Life of Cincinnati; in hos- 
pitals, such as the Ford hospital at De- 
troit; in industrial plants, such as those of 
the Carnegie Steel, The American Steel 
& Wire, Union Carbide, and the Standard 
Oil companies. 


One of the latest dial-controlled “all- 
relay” equipments was sold a few months 
ago to the Associated Telephone Utilities 
Co. and is operating at Harbor Beach, 
Mich. Another late example of a dial- 
controlled “all-relay” exchange has been 
put into operation recently in Minnesota, 
for the Pioneer Telephone Co. It replaced 
a magneto switchboard in a grounded-line 
system having a considerable number of 
long, grounded party lines with many sta- 
tions. It was installed with no rehabilita- 
tion of the plant beyond clearing up a few 
high resistance joints and bad line-grounds. 

TELEPHONY expects to present in a fu- 
ture issue a description of this interesting 
system, which is on the lines of the equip- 
ment exhibited by the North company at 
the national Independent telephone conven- 
tion in Chicago last October. 


International T. & T. Corp. Gains 
32,000 Telephones in 1931. 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. reports for last year a gain of 
about 32,000 in telephones in service. 

The United River Plate Co. in Argentina 
made a net increase of 10,000 telephones; 
Spain, one of 29,000; Shanghai, one of 
2,900; Brazil, 1,000, and Mexico City, 1,300. 
Cuba, on the other hand, lost about 12,000 
telephones because of economic conditions 
there. 

Gains and losses in the remaining coun- 
tries served were about balanced. 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 36.) 
erty is from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 too 

high were presented by the city. 

The hearing continued through the week 
with further presentation, by the city, of 
exhibits as to valuation of equipment and 
real estate and the profits of the company. 
Just before adjournment until Monday, 
January 18, C. K. Quin, utilities attorney 
for the city, decided to have Richard H. 
Gregory, New York, comptroller of the 
Western Electric Co., reappear on _ the 
stand. 

The hearing is being conducted by Judge 
Joseph B. Dibrell, special master in 
chancery. The city’s side of the case was 
to have started about a month ago, but 
Clinton H. Montgomery, employed by the 
city to work up data. was in New York to 
review the books of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., so the case could 
not be presented at that time. 

On the opening day the city sought to 
prove through Cyrus G. Hill, member of 
J. G. Wray & Co., of Chicago, that instead 
of reducing prices on certain telephone 
equipment, in line with lower prices on 
other commodities generally, the Western 
Electric Co. had raised the prices of cer- 
tain telephone, apparatus as much as 25 per 
cent in the latter part of 1930. 

Mr. Hill testified, over the objections of 
counsel for the telephone company, that the 
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largest increases in prices were in connec- 
tion with central office and P. B. X. equip- 
ment, despite reduced prices for raw ma- 
terials which go into their construction, 
such as steel, rubber and copper. 

He produced detailed figures giving the 
total estimated reproduction cost of the 
telephone company’s property in San An- 
tonio at the end of the year 1930 as $6,089,- 
054, without deducting anything for depre- 
ciation, or $5,343,435 with depreciation off. 
This he considered a fair valuation. This 
is in contrast to the valuation figure of 
$7,751,061 fixed on the property at the end 
of 1930 by the company’s witnesses. 

Carl Wright Johnson, special attorney 
for the city, questioned Mr. Hill and intro- 
duced the various exhibits. In addition to 
Mr. Johnson, the city is represented by Mr. 
Quin and Bruce Teagarden. The telephone 
company’s counsel is headed by E. W. 
Clausen of St. Louis, the other attorneys 
being William H. Duls of Dallas, Tex., and 
E. D. Henry. 

Mr. Hill explained that his figures on 
cost of reproducing the present San An- 
tonio plant of the company included present 
alleged high prices of equipment quoted by 
the Western Electric Co. 

Reproduction costs of the Southwestern 
Bell’s San Antonio properties for four 
years, less depreciation, were given as fol- 
lows: 1927, $4,572,000; 1928, $4,792,386; 
1929, $5,238,698 and 1930, $5,343,435. 

Most of January 12 and the morning 
of January 13 was taken up by cross- 
examination of Mr. Hill by Mr. Clausen. 
At the close of the cross-examination, Mr. 
Clausen moved to strike all of Mr. Hill’s 
testimony from the record. He did not 
ask for a ruling on the motion at the time. 
He made the motion, he said, because Mr. 
Hill could not answer in the affirmative 
the last question asked him. The question 
was: 

“Do you know the cost or the profits of 
any one of the items that the Western 
Electric Co. makes and sells to the Bell 
company ?” 

“T haven’t any figures in mind,’ was the 
reply. “We have some preliminary figures 
together in New York, but nothing final 
and nothing I would be willing to testify 
to at this time.” 

Mr. Clausen arose and addressed Judge 
Dibrell: “Now in that case, if your honor 
please, without particularly asking for a 
ruling on the subject, I want the record to 
show a renewal of my motion to strike this 
witness’ testimony, to which I objected on 
direct examination, in which he said these 
prices in his judgment were too high.” 

Technical discussions took up the after- 
of January 13 and the following 
morning. Exhibit No. 37, entered late on 
January 14 by J. G. Wray, revealed that 
local exchange revenues were $1,673,060.53 
in 1927 and the expenses were $1,314,518.14 
leaving $358,542.09 gross profits. 

The city showed in its exhibits that cen- 
tral office equipment of the company in 


noon 
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1930, the last year for which valuation or 
operations are shown, was worth $840,00), 
exclusive of interest and taxes. 

Mr. Wray’s figures showed that $17,174 
of the equipment was used exclusively for 
toll service; that $91,110 was for local 
service, and that $731,760 was used for 
both local and toll service. 

Examination of Mr. Wray was inter- 
rupted on January 15 when the city put 
Tom Etheridge, Jr., on the stand to testify 
in regard to values of the company’s real 
estate in San Antonio. 

Mr. Etheridge testified that real estate 
values remained stationary from 1927 to 
1929, but took a 25 per cent drop in 1930. 

He valued the two Woodlawn exchange 
lots at $5,000; the Crockett-Travis ex- 
change site at $2,000 a front foot, or about 
$50,000 less than the company value; the 
three lots of the Mission exchange at 
$10,000, and the warehouse site on Walnut 
street, fronting 400 feet on Southern Pa- 
cific tracks, at $30,000. 

Bruce W. Teagarden, assistant counsel 
for the city, questioned Mr. Wray in re- 
gard to company earnings. 

“Now, in your opinion, is the net income 
for 1929 and 1930 normal or abnormal?” 
Mr. Teagarden asked. 

“I object to the question,’ said Mr. 
Clausen, “on the ground that there is no 
proper foundation for this witness to ex- 
press an opinion on the abnormality of 
any income.” 

As had been the case in previous objec- 
tions, the witness was allowed to answer 
the question, the objection being noted by 
Judge Dibrell. Mr. Wray said he thought 
net returns were abnormally low in 1929 
and 1930. 

When the hearing adjourned, the cross- 
examination of Mr. Wray was on the oft- 
recurring subject of theories of telephone 
operation, the board-to-board theory 
against the station-to-station theory. 

Mr. Quin notified Mr. Clausen after the 
hearing had adjourned that R. H. Gregory, 
of the Western Electric Co., would be de- 
sired on the stand during the city’s pres- 
entation of its case on inter-company rela- 
tions, and the division of toll with ex- 
change revenues to help bear the expense 
of the exchange. Mr. Gregory appeared 
in San Antonio last year for the South- 
western Bell company. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of. Hearings. 


ALABAMA. 

January 14: Hearing in Scottsboro on 
application of Jackson County Telephone 
Co. to increase its rates in Scottsboro and 
vicinity. 

Since the purchase of the Jackson Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. by J. L. Kirk, of Moul- 
trie, Ga., and J. E. Kirk, of Scottsboro, 
from A. L. Carpenter, former owner, 2 
modern system has been installed at the 
cost of several thousand dollars. On the 
certified appraisal of the new system and 
on the improved service the raise in rates 
is asked bv the present owners. 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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January 23, 1932. 


(Concluded from page 40.) 


CALIFORNIA. 

January 11: Supplemental order issued 
amending terms of previous order to per- 
mit the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., to 
issue and sell $500,000 in bonds previously 
authorized at not less than 90 per cent of 
their face value and accrued interest. 

ILLINOIS. 

December 10: Special permission grant- 
ed the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
to place in effect on one day’s notice re- 
vised service connection, move and change 
charges applying to all its exchanges in 
Illinois. 

December 10: Schedule filed by the La- 
Motte Cooperative Telephone Co., I. C. C. 
2. applicable to Palestine and Heathville 
exchanges, completes filing of all rates at 
present in effect. No action was taken by 
the commission. 

December 10: McHenry County Tele- 
phone Co.’s I. C. C. 1, rates, rules and 
regulations applicable to service at Ma- 
rengo, filed and no action taken. 

December 10: Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. I. C. C. 2, rates, rules and regu- 
lations relative to service at Ogden, effec- 
tive January 1, filed and no action taken. 

December 10: Alhambra Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. I. C. C. 4, sheet 2A, business 
extensions $9.00 and residence extensions 
$6.00 per annum, effective January 1. 

December 10: Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. I. C. C. 1, revised sheet 7, print show- 
ing initial rate area at Glenview exchange, 
filed for purpose of extending area, effec- 
tive January 4. No action was taken by 
the commission. 

December 10: Eastern Illinois Telephone 
Co. I. C. C. 1, sheet 2, applicable to Fisher, 
Rantoul, Gifford, Penfield, Thomasboro 
and vicinities; I. C. C. No. 1, service con- 
nection charges, applicable to all exchanges, 
effective January 1, filed and no action 
taken. 

December 16: Order approved cancelling 
and annulling suspension and resuspension 
orders affecting rate schedule I. C. C. 2, 
of Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. filed 
February 9, 1931, as subsequently revised 
and modified applying to telephone service 
at Goreville and authorizing the revised 
schedule on file with the commission, ef- 
fective January 1. 

December 22: Order approved author- 
izing the Western Illinois Telephone Co. to 
issue and sell $21,600 aggregate principal 
amount of its first mortgage gold bonds 
dated April 1, 1928, maturing April 1, 1948, 
bearing interest of 6 per cent per annum, 
payable semi-annually, and to be issued un- 
der and secured by the first mortgage or 
deed of trust dated April 1, 1928, given 
by the company to the Northern Trust Co. 
as trustee. 

December 23: Illinois Consolidated Tel- 
phone Co. I. C. C. 2, sheet 4, refile of a 
discount rule which was cancelled in error, 
applying to Butler, Edinburg, Hillsboro, 
Kineaid, Litchfield, Morrisonville, Noko- 
mis, Owanceo, Pana, Raymond, Stonington 
and Taylorville, effective November 14, 
1931. The commission took no action. 

December 23: Mason City Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. I. C. C. 1, relative to 
service connection charges, effective Jan- 
uary 10, filed and no action taken by the 
commission. 

January 27: Hearing on citation of Mid- 
dle States Telephone Co. to show cause 
Why its rates in Park Ridge, Des Plaines 
and Pekin should not be reduced. Hearing 
continued to this date from January 13. 

KANSAS. 

January 20: Hearing in Smith Center 
on complaint of local subscribers against 
the United Telephone Co. 


TELEPHONY 


January 21: Hearing in Esbon on com- 
plaint of the subscribers against the Esbon 
Telephone Co. 

January 22: Hearing in Kirwin, Phil- 
lips county, on complaint of the Kirwin 
Telephone Co. against the United Tele- 
phone Co. 

MINNESOTA. 

January 11: Order issued approving 
joint application of the Murdock-DeGraff 
Telephone Co. for permission to sell and 
the Murdock Central Telephone Exchange 
Co. for permission to purchase all the 
physical telephone property of the Mur- 
dock-DeGraff Telephone Co., situated in 
the township of Dublin, county of Swift. 

Missourl. 

January 12: In regard to complaint of 
the public service commission vs. G. E 
Davis, owner and manager of the Stella 
Telephone Co., complaint ordered dis- 
missed. The Stella Telephone Co. was au- 
thorized to file a schedule of toll charges 
for approval by the commission. 

January 15: Approval granted applica- 
tion of E. O. Turner to sell and the South- 
east Missouri Telephone Co. to buy certain 
telephone property located in Madison 
county. 

January 26: Hearing on application of 
the Citizens Public Service Co. of Mis- 
souri for permission to abandon its ground- 
ed toll line between Troy and Moscow 
Mills. 

February 1: Hearing in Trenton on ap- 
plication of the Middle States Utilities Co. 
for authority to abandon its Edinburg ex- 
change. 

February 1: Hearing in Trenton on ap- 
plication of the Middle States Utilities Co. 
to serve the telephone subscribers of its 
Nettleton exchange through Hamilton. 

February 1: Hearing in Trenton on joint 
application of the Galt Telephone Co. and 
the Middle States Utilities Co. to abandon 
their joint telephone exchange at Modena. 
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February 1: Hearing in Trenton on joint 
application of the Galt Telephone Co. and 
the Middle States Utilities Co. to abandon 
their exchange at Mill Grove. 

February 3: Hearing in Hannibal on 
application of the Middle States Utilities 
Co. for authority to render telephone ser- 
vice to its subscribers at St. Patrick 
through its exchanges at Kahoka and 
Wayland. 

NEBRASKA. 

January 15: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Glenwood Telephone Co. for 
authority to make net rates at its Blue Hill 
Exchange the gross rates, permission 
granted in view of the fact that the com- 
pany exacts payments six months in ad- 
vance and a surplus exists from which 
losses may be paid. This company is a 
combination of farmer-owned companies. 

January 16: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Smithfield Mutual Telephone 
Co. for authority to publish and collect 
gross and net rates of $1.00 and 75 cents 
a month respectively ; found reasonable and 
permission granted as asked. 

January 16: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of Thomas P. Hamilton & Sons, of 
Thedford, for permission to abandon ser- 
vice to all subscribers and to disconnect 
from exchanges at Brownlee and Thed- 
ford; found reasonable and permission 
granted as asked. 

OHIO. 

January 27: Hearing on state-wide in- 
vestigation of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
postponed to.this date from January 20. 

OKLAHOMA. 

January 27: Hearing on complaint of 
Clarence Tankersley vs. the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. concerning rates for 
handset telephones at Shawnee. 

January 27: Hearing on complaint of 
Clarence Tankersley vs. the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. relative to charges for 
outside the initial rate area at Shawnee. 
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Economy in Line Construction by 
Careful Pole Selection. 

“The past two years has witnessed the 
greatest recession in values of equipment 
of all kinds that has been known in a life- 
time, and prices are rapidly reaching rock 
bottom, with construction and replacement 
at the lowest point it has reached in years,” 
says C. M. Jordan, president-treasurer of 
the Jordan Bros. Lumber Co. 

“This means that construction materials 
of all kinds have been falling so rapidly 
that only such replacement as has been 
absolutely necessary has been undertaken 
within recent months. The spring of 1932 
will unquestionably be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for replacement and rebuilding of 
pole lines, due to the low price of both 
poles and labor.” 


Under present conditions, buyers are 
looking for the most economical, as well 
as the longest life pole obtainable, for re- 
placements and extensions. Many telephone 
companies are using white cedar poles, be- 
cause of their long life, lightness in con- 
struction, and the ease with which they may 
be climbed by the lineman, due to the out- 
side of the pole seldom becoming shelly and 
consequently not safely holding the spurs 
of the lineman. 

A white cedar pole, which is now stand- 
ing at Norfolk Va., has been in use as a 
flag pole for over 23 years without re- 
setting. This pole appears as sound today 
as when first set up. Although not sup- 
ported by overhead wires or guys, it is 
said to be as straight and true as when the 
tree was growing in its original forest. 


The Jordan Bros. Lumber Co. claims 
that these cedar poles are most economical, 
as Virginia white cedar contains an oil 
which makes it impervious to creosote, and 
accounts for its long life. Full information 
regarding costs of this class of poles will 
be forwarded to anyone by addressing 
Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., box 1384, Nor- 
folk, Va. 


American Electric Switchboard for 
Wellston, Ohio, Office. 

The Standard Public Service Co. of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has announced the purchase 
of an American Electric common battery 
switchboard for its exchange at Wellston, 
Ohio. 

The new unit is to be a monotype com- 


munity board and will have a capacity of 
480 common battery lines, 40 rural and tol! 
lines, and 30 universal cord circuits. |: 
will be delivered equipped with 280 non- 
multiple common battery line circuits for 
local service, 20 drops and jacks for rural 
and toll service, and 30 universal 
circuits. 

In‘addition to the switchboard, the Amer- 
ican Electric Co. will also furnish a com- 
plete power plant of the noiseless floating 
charge type. This apparatus is to include 
batteries, meter panel, rectifier and ringing 
equipment—all of which is to be mounted 
on a steel battery rack. The complete cen- 
tral office equipment is scheduled for ship- 
ment on February 2, and it is expected that 
it will be installed shortly thereafter. 

Another American Electric Co. switch- 
board was recently installed by the Stand- 
ard Public Service Co. at its Sparta, IIl., 
exchange. 

In addition to other utility interests, the 
Standard company operates, through sub- 
sidiaries, more than 150 exchanges in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

The officers of the company are R. E. 
Shott, president; J. E. Albert, vice- 
president and general manager; R. D. 
Huesel, treasurer; F. C. Dunbar, secretary ; 
W. R. King, assistant secretary, and C. E. 
Druckemiller, purchasing agent. 


cord 


Exide’s Cleveland, Ohio, Branch 
Now in New, Modern Home. 
The new home of the Cleveland branch 

of the Electric Storage Battery Co., manu- 

facturer of Exide batteries, is now occupied 
at 6400 Herman avenue, N. W., Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

For many years the sales and engineering 
staff of the branch occupied quarters at 
Chester avenue and East 24th street, while 
the assembly plant was located at 5121 Per- 
kins avenue. Both these departments are 
now housed in the new building at 6400 
Herman avenue, N. W., a distinctly newer 
industrial section of the west side. H. F. 
Sauer is manager. 

The new plant is most efficiently ar- 
ranged, modern in every respect. The plant 
has its own railroad siding with the receiv- 
ing platform at car-door level and shipping 
platform at tail-gate height, facilitating the 
loading and unloading of trucks without 
lifting and lost motion. 
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